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INTRODUCTION 

For  some  time  the  writer  ha3  mentally  played  with  the 
name  Jacob  Abbott.  While  in  attendance  at  Farmington  State 
Teachers  College  in  Farmington,  Maine,  he  would  hear  this  name 
mentioned  with  considerable  veneration  on  the  part  of  any  local 
speaker.  When  a specific  question  would  be  addressed  to  anyone 
as  to  the  general  nature  of  this  American's  contribution  to  our 
national  heritage,  a vague  sort  of  answer  would  greet  one,  such 
as,  "I  think  he  wrote  books  for  children."  One  elderly  person 
became  detailed  enough  to  say  "I  remember  reading  some  of  his 
Rollo  books  when  I was  very  young.  They  were  quite  famous  I 
believe."  By  means  of  this  enlightening  comment,  the  writer 
began  to  understand.  However,  he  still  felt  the  lack  of  time 
necessary  to  the  proper  investigation  of  this  worthy  American. 

Who  was  he?  What  did  he  do?  Why  has  the  name  of  one  who 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  a small  Maine  village  become  of  first 
importance  in  a close  study  of  our  early  American  literature? 

When  the  time  arrived  for  a selection  of  a topic  for 
research,  the  thought  occurred  to  the  writer  the t at  last  he 
could  satisfy  his  curiosity.  no  any  interested  person  there  is 
now  presented  a man  who  was  the  very  essence  of  the  best 
American  tradition  of  the  lBOO's Tacob  Abbott. 
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CHAPTER  II 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  -JACOB  A330TT 


-Jacob  Abbott  was  born  on  November  14,  130J,  in  Hallowell, 
Maine.  He  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children  of  Jacob  Abbot,  2nd, 
and  Betsy  (Abbot)  Abbot.  1 

From  the  time  in  1640  when  George  Abbott  migrated  from 
England  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Andover,  until  the  time 
of  Jacob  Abbott  in  1303,  there  had  been  a long  line  of  sturdy 
New  England  ancestry.  In  the  words  of  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott, 
Jacob ' s granddaughter: 

"The  Abbotts,  generally  speaking , were  an 
honest,  hardy,  hard  working  race,  much  given 
to  agriculture,  faithful  in  religion,  stern 
in  conscience,  encountering  the  perils  and 
privations  of  the  wilderness  with  unfailing 
fortitude . 

"Never  having  been  greatly  addicted  to  the 
accumlation  of  riches,  we  yet  were  distinctly 
relieved  to  know  that  though  reputedly  ‘devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Catechism,*  we  had  'never 
failed  to  equip  our  rude  cabins  as  garrisons,' 
from  which  we  had  defended  our  own  against  the 
savages  with  courage  and  by  our'  prevailing 
industry,  sagacity,  and  prudence'  succeeded  in 
keeping  ourselves  reasonably  supplied  with  most 
of  the  necessities  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life."  2 


1 The  family  name  was  originally  "Abbott"  Tacob  and 
his  brother  John  added  the  second"t"  while  they  were  at 
college.  The  father  and  mother  were  second  cousins,  both 
descended  from  the  same  early  ancestor. 

2 Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  Being  Little  In  Cambridge , p.53 
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The  immediate  household  in  which  Jacob  spent  his  child- 
hood, was  "naturally  religious  and  conservative  without  being 
narrow."  3 The  elder  Jacob  had  a firmly  grounded  background 
of  common  sense  theology  which  inculcated  in  his  sons  and 
daughters  the  tenets  of  fine  Christian  living.  He  also  had 
both  the  inclination  a,nd  the  means  to  give  his  sons  a thorough 
classical  education. 

Education  for  the  younger  Jacob  took  place  first  at 
Hallowell  Academy  and  then  at  Bowdoin  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1320,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  then  taught 
a year  in  Portland  Academy. 4 Next,  he  studied  for  the  Congre- 
gational ministry  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  received  ordination  as  a Congregational  minister,  in  1324. 

Continuing  his  work  as  a teacher,  he  was  appointed  a. 
tutor  at  Amherst  College.  In  1325  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  was  assigned  the  position  of  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  he  held  until  1829.  For  a short 
period  of  time,  he  was  a teacher  in  Beverly,  Mass.  In  1329, 
he  went  to  Boston  to  organize  and  conduct  the  lit.  Vernon 
°chool  For  Birls,  a pioneer  institution  with  the  idea  of 
education  for  women. 


3 American  Authors  1600-1900 , Ed.  by  Stanley  J.  Eunitz 
and  Howard  Kay craft,  p.  1. 

4 Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  one  of  his  pupils  there. 
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s cob  Abbott  formulated  many  new  theories  of  teaching, 
most  of  which  were  radically  contrary  to  the  basic  ideas  of 
his  day.  5 While  at  Amherst  College, 

"His  ideas  were  simple  and  direct,  and  based  on 
confidence,  kindness,  and  fairness;  he  believed, 
for  instance,  in  treating  his  pupils  as  equals, 
trusting  them  with  responsibility,  and  letting 
them  'learn  by  doing'.  " 6 

One  of  his  theories  was  self-government,  which  was  tried 

successfully  in  Amherst  College.  He  had  organized  among  the 

students  a "Fraternity  of  the  Chapel  Fntry,"  by  which  the 

students  had  put  into  their  hands  the  task  of  seeing  that  this 

entry  was  kept  in  order  and  provided  with  light  and  heat.  He 

had  so  far  enrolled  himself  as  a member  of  the  Fraternity  as 

to  be  liable  with  the  others  to  assessment  for  taxes  and 

subject  to  the  rules  which  the  fraternity  might  adopt.  This 

principle  of  self-government  was  carried  out  to  a much  greater 

extent  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  school,  in  Boston, 

"--where  he  left  the  girls  to  study  by  themselves 
in  a common  schoolroom  without  teacher  or  monitor, 
and  appointed  one  of  the  girls  to  manage  a simple 
but  ingenious  mechanism  which  he  devised  for 
letting  the  students  know  when  the  time  for  recess 
had  come . " 7 


5 Unlike  his  contemporary,  Bronson  Alcott,  however, 
his  educational  experiments  aroused  no  storms  of  protest — 

perhaps  because  they  were  confined  to  methods  of  instruction. 
Hi-  actual  teachings  were  thoroughly  conventional  and  orthodox. 

6 American  Authors  16QO-19CO,  Ed.  by  Stanley  t.  Kunitz 
and  Howard  Hay craft,  p.  1. 

7 Lyman  Abbott,  Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries , p.  337. 
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Into  the  Mt.  Vernon  School,  he  carried  his  ministerial 
ambitions.  He  prepared  a series  of  religious  lectures  or  talks 
which  were  given  on  Saturday  mornings . These  lectures  led 
afterwards  to  the  publication  of  the  Young  Christian  Series.  3 

In  addition  to  his  regular  teaching  and  writing  duties, 
he  found  time  to  organize  the  Eliot  Church,  a new  Congregational 
Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  of  which  he  became  the  first  pastor. 

At  one  time,  he  also  served  as  the  pastor  of  a church  in 
Hatfield,  Conn. 

In  order  to  maintain  a full  schedule,  consisting  of 
teaching,  preaching  and  writing,  Ta cob  felt  it  necessary  to 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning  and  to  write  for  a couple  of 
hours  or  so  before  breakfast.  In  this  way  he  prepared  his 
Young  Christian  lectures  or  wrote  them  in  book  form  for  the 
press.  9 In  1333 > he  resigned  hi3  duties  as  teacher  with  the 
Mt.  Vernon  School  and  became  the  full  time  minister  of  the 
Eliot  Church  which  he  had  helped  found.  As  the  press  of  his 
writing  activities  grew  heavy,  he  finally  withdrew,  in  1335, 
from  the  pulpit  to  devote  himself  to  the  writing  of  juveniles. 


3 The  unexpected  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  lectures 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  others  in  a series  , for  juveniles.. 

9 Lyman  Abbott,  Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries , p.  333. 
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3y  means  of  all  these  taxing  activities,  Abbott's 
ambition  proved  too  great  for  his  physique.  Thus,  in  1339, 
he  left  Massachusetts  and  moved  his  family  to  his  father's 
house  in  Farmington,  Maine--half  sandhill,  half  marsh,  with 
just  room  enough  between  the  sandhill  and  the  road  for  a 
little  cottage.  Here  he  wrote  the  Hollo  Books  in  the  mornings, 
and  worked  on  hill  and  marsh  in  the  afternoons.  By  his  tireless 
activity,  he  recreated  in  himself  an  abundance  of  health  and 
also  turned  a desolate  place  into  a beautifully  landscaped 
park,  called  "Little  Blue." 

Jacob  Abbott's  works  covered  a considerable  field, 
mostly  within  the  realm  of  children's  literature.  His  religious 
writings,  centering  around  The  Young  Christian  Series,  caused 
considerable  comments  and  were  unusually  popular  both  in 
America  and  England.  His  writing  ability  received  recognition 
when  he  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  Ha rp e r ' s W e e k 1 y 
Magazine , when  it  was  started,  which  he  wisely  declined, 
feeling  his  forte  as  an  author  suoerior  to  that  as  an  editor.  10 
However,  his  contributions  to  Harper ' s Monthly  were  constant 
and  plentiful. 

Within  the  field  of  children's  books,  Tscob  Abbott 
contributed  a large  amount  of  reading  material  for  the  youth 
of  today. 


10  Lyman  Abbott,  Reminiscences , p.  307. 
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” Counting  the  books  he  edited,  Abbott  produced 
by  his  own  efforts  the  amazing  total  of  more 
than  200  volumes,  all  highly  successful  in 
their  day,  but  now  mostly  forgotten.  The  long 
list  of  mildly  didactic  tales  about  'everyday* 
life  made  him  the  most  pooular  juvenile  writer 
of  his  day.”  11 


One  of  the  reasons  for  his  popular  success  was  the 
fact  that  he 

"was  unusually  progressive  for  his  times  (and) 
was  one  of  the  first  American  authors  to  write 
stories  for  growing  children  about  recognizable 
'everyday'  occurrences."  12 


The  first  of  his  pleasure  readers  for  boys  arrived  in 
a series  of  twenty-eight  books  called  the  Hollo  Books, 


these  being  soon  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the 
Vanconia  ^torles,  the  Tonas3ooks,  the  Rainbow  Stories, 


Abbott's  Fireside  Series,  and  many  others,  all  written  in 
series  from  six  to  thirty-six  books  apiece.  Among  his  stories 
for  girls,  the  Lucy  Books  received  the  most  lasting  appre- 
ciation from  his  youthful  following. 


History  depicted  by  means  of  biographical  studies  was 
one  of  his  methods  of  approach  in  catering  to  the  current 
trend  where  people  expected  information  with  their  reading. 


Beginning  with  the  publication  of  Mary  Q,ueen  of  Scots,  he. 


collaborating  in  part  with  his  brother,  Tohn  S.  C.  Abbott, 
brought  forth  a series  of  historical  biographies  of  some  import 


11  American  Authors  1600-1900,  Id.  by  Stanley  T.  Kunitz 
and  Howard  Kay craft,  p.  2. 

12  The  Tunior  Book  of  Authors,  Ed.  by  Stanle  1 T.  Kunitz 
and  Howard  Hay craft,  p.  1. 
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The  Makers  of  History  Series  was  the  greatest  contribution 
in  this  field.  In  testimony  to  the  popular  regard  in  which 
these  romantically  conceived  historical  biographies  were 
viewed  by  an  appreciative  reading  audience,  the  happy  praise 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a personal  letter  to  the  two  authors 
is  gratifying: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  brother  (John  S.  C. 
Abbott)  for  Abbott's  series  of  Histories.  I have 
not  education  enough  to  appreciate  the  profound 
works  of  voluminous  historians;  and  if  X had,  I 
have  no  time  to  read  them.  3ut  your  series  of 
Histories  gives  me  in  brief  compass,  just  that 
knowledge  of  past  men  and  events  that  I need. 

I have  read  them  with  the  greatest  interest. 

To  them  I am  indebted  for  about  all  the  histori- 
cal knowledge  I have."  13 

Although  Abbott  incorporated  much  of  the  scientific 
world  into  his  pleasure  readers,  he  also  wrote  the  Science 
for  the  Young  Series,  with  the  emphasis  solely  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  information. 

In  establishing  Tacob  Abbott  as  a staunch  American  in 
good  standing,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  democratic  principles 
to  which  he  adhered  in  maintaining  self-government  in  his 
Mt.  Vernon  School  for  lirls  in  Boston.  14 


13  Tleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  Seine;  Little  In  Cambridge, 
op.  51-52. 

14  In  1343,  he  joined  with  his  three  brothers  in  establish 
ing  the  Mt.  Vernon  School  for  girls  in  Mew  York.  For  the  eight 
years  of  his  work  there,  he  also  observed  his  democratic  atti- 
tudes in  his  theory  of  teaching. 
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Ke  quietly  proved  himself  more  than  once  a good  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  illustration  quoted  by 
his  fs.mous  son  Lyman  Abbott  shows  the  firmness  of  his  views: 

"Mr.  Abbott's  sterling  integrity  as  a citizen 
was  illustrated  when  having  changed  his  legal 
residence  from  New  York  to  Farmington  he  stated 
the  amount  of  his  taxable  property.  The  astonished 
assessor  exclaimed,  'Why,  Mr.  Abbott,  if  you  are 
assessed  on  this  entire  sum  you  will  pay  a larger 
tax  than  any  man  in  Farmington,  you  will  pay  more 
than  your  share.'  Mr.  Abbott  quietly  replied,  'I 
know  but  one  way  of  stating  the  amount  of  my  tax- 
able property,  and  that  is  to  state  it  lust  as  it 
is.'"  15 

Through  his  own  personal  family  life,  Jacob  Abbott 
contributed  much  to  America.  After  his  marriage  in  1323  to 
Harriet  Vaughan  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  16  the  descendant  of  a 
celebrated  New  England  family,  he  became  the  father  of  a 
number  of  children  who  later  became  famous.  Among  these  were 
Lyman,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Outlook,  Benjamin  Vaughan, 
and  Tdward.  '"leaner  Hallowell  Abbott,  the  popular  author,  is 
his  granddaughter.  America's  literary  gain  through  him  has 
been  noteworthy. 

Between  1353  and  1369,  the  date  of  the  death  of  his 
second  wife,  he  spent  much  of  his  tine  in  travel  visiting 
Turope  m?ny  times.  In  1369,  he  returned  to  Farmington,  Maine, 
and  lived  out  the  last  decade  of  his  life  in  the  placid  Maine 
countryside . 


15  Lyman  Abbott,  Silhouettes  Of  My  Contemporaries , . p.  339. 

16  In  Farmington,  in  1343,  Mrs.  Abbott  died  at  the  oirth 
of  his  sixth  child.  In  1353,  ke  remarried,  his  second  wife  being 
Ma ry  (-Dana ) Woodbury , a widow. 
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Ke  died  peacefully  on  October  31,  1379,  two  weeks  before  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday.  "So  highly  was  he  esteemed  that  an 
editorial  in  Ha roe r ' s Weekly  compared  him  (quite  inappro- 
priately) with  Hans  Christian  Anderson.”  17 

In  summing  up  his  qualities  of  character  one  sees  an 
American  of  much  worth. 

’’Abbott  was  e.  kindly,  devout  man,  with  a gentleness 
and  simplicity  that  were  almost  childlike.  He  had 
an  abundance  of  sincerity  and  industry.  In  his 
old  age,  with  his  short  white  beard,  round  cheeks, 
and  oldfashioned  spectacles,  he  was  the  prototype 
of  the  New  England  grandfather  of  tradition.  In 
his  modest  way,  he  typified  the  Puritan  heritage 
at  its  simple  best--both  in  his  virtues  and  limi- 
tations. His  literary  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to 
attempt  to  write  for  children  as  human  beings; 
he  was  an  important,  if  distant,  forerunner 
of  modern  juvenile  literature."  IS 


17  American  Authors  1600-1900,  id.  by  Stanley  j.  Kunitz 
and  Howard  Hay craft,  p.  2. 

IS  Ibid. 
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CHAFTSR  III 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY 

In  considering  the  children's  literature  of  the  19th 
century,  one  surveys  an  increasingly  vast  amount  of  material, 
which  changes  in  scope  from  the  Puritanical  didactic  books 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  through  the  period  where 
information  or  fantasy  was  handed  out  almost  wholesale,  to 
the  period  of  realism  so  apparent  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century . 

In  the  13th  century  when  stern  Puritan  principles 
absorbed  the  thinking  of  the  peonle , there  was  only  a religious 
literature  with  The  New  England  Primer,  followed  by  John  Cot- 
ton's Hi lk  for  Babies,  Cotton  Mather's  Token  for  the  Children 
of  New  England  and  other  tracts  concerned  solely  with  morals 
and  theology.  1 

Even  while  these  early  19th  century  writers  produced 
ponderous  stories,  excellent  in  their  way  but  heavily  weighted 
with  morals,  America  was  soon  to  enter  upon  a new  phase  of 
literature.  Whereas  previously  this  literature  had  consisted 
of  aids  to  niety,  addressed  to  an  audience  of  miniature  adults, 
the  trend  was  from  the  religious  Ideal  which  was  genera  ny 
moral  and  didactic,  and  toward  an  understanding  of  the  child 
mind . 

1 Elva  S.  Smith,  The  History  of  Children's  Literature, 
page . 125.  - . 
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Although  the  books  read  by  the  children  of  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  were  considerably  better  than  the 
Hern  looks  and  The  Hew  England  Primer  used  by  Americans  prior 
to  that  time,  there  still  was  a lack  of  children's  literature 
with  satisfying  narratives  of  color,  action,  and  interest. 

"The  influence  of  John  Newberry,  the  English  writer  e.nd 
publisher,  had  some  influence  uoon  this  new  groping  after  an 
entertaining  narrative  even  though  stilted  and  moralizing 
in  tone . " 2 

because  of  this  lack  of  Interest  in  children's  literature, 
"books  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  for  the 
child  audience  were  a minor  field  both  of  writing  and  publish- 
ing." 3 

One  of  the  first  groups  of  children's  books  came  as  a 
result  of  the  demand  for  books  of  a religious  nature  ca.used 
by  the  Sunday  school  movement.  The  dogmatic  character  of  the 
religious  instruction  was  the  literary  reflection  of  this 
early  movement  in  the  1300's.  Representative  reading  might 
be  The  Infants'  Progress  from  the  Valley  of  Destruction  to 
Everlasting  G-lory  or  stories  explanatory  of  the  church 
catechism.  Discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  "besetting  sins" 
of  the  children  and  the  disproportionate  punishments,  combined 


2 Encyclopedia  Americana,  p.  434. 
*2 


Ibid. 


. 


. 


. 
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with  some  incidents  unsuitable  for  children,  all  bein' 

cemented  together  in  an  uneven  literary  style,  rendered 
unsatisfactory  literature  in  general  for  the  child  reader 
of  that  time.  4 

" Until  the  year  1325 > there  had  been  no  children's 
literature  of  distinctively  American  origin.  There  had  been 
a general  use  of  English  books  or  American  reprints."  5 Not 
only  were  English  stories  published  for  American  children, 
but  books  of  information  described  English  birds,  flowers, 
games,  and  customs  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  America.  The 
close  of  the  ^irst  quarter  marked  a change  in  this  resoect. 

The  time  was  aporoaching  when  distinctively  American  char- 
acteristics would  be  found  in  stories  and  in  books  of  inform- 
ation and  amusements. 

The  man  to  initiate  the  change  in  America  to  informational 
works  with  special  reference  to  America  was  Samuel  Goodrich 
(1793-1360),  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Peter  parley.  He 
thought  that  books  should  aim  to  "feed  the  young  mind  upon 
things  wholesome  and  pure  instead  of  things  monstrous,  false, 
and  pestilent."  6 


4 Tlva  S.  Smith,  The  History  of  Children’s  Literature, 

pp.  101-102. 

c -Eme 1 vn  E.  lardener  end  Eloise  Ramsejr,  A Handbook  of 
Children's  Literature,  pp.  134-135. 

6 Ibid. 
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He  argued  that  children  loved  truth;  hence  that  history, 
science,  geography,  and  biography  should  constitute  the 
essential  elements  of  juvenile  literature  rather  than  fairies, 
giants,  and  monstrosities  of  the  imagination. 

The  first  of  his  books.  Tales  of  Peter  parley  about 
America , was  published  in  1327*  In  the  following  thirty  years 
he  wrote  and  edited  more  than  a hundred  volumes,  mainly  for 
children  or  for  schools,  on  natural  science,  astronomy, 
biography,  history,  and  travel,  with  special  reference  to 
America.  "His  work  was  prosaic,  but  it  was  simple  and  presented 
facts  in  a manner  which  secured  for  it  a wide  following."  7 

American  scenes  and  characters  were  skillfully  exploited 
by  Washington  Irving  (1733-1359)  in  his  Sketch  3ook  (1319), 
where  Rio  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  were 
featured.  Irving  did  not  write  primarily  for  a child  audience, 
but  the  remarkable  clearness  of  his  style,  and  the  warm  and 
genial  spirit  in  which  he  handled  his  American  legends,  secured 
at  once  the  attention  of  juvenile  readers  and  won  for  him  a 
permanent  place  among  children's  writers.  In  like  vein,  other 
authors  of  books  written  for  adults  were  later  read  almost 
exclusively  by  young  people.  Tames  Fenimore  Cooper's  (1739-1351) 
Leatherstocking,  Tales,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  (1311-1396) 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  Richard  Henry  Dana's  (1315-1382)  Two 
Years  Before  The  Mast  were  of  this  group. 


7 Ibid 


fg 
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This  modern  American  period  in  children's  literature, 
having  begun  with  Washington  Irving,  was  soon  given  a needed 
impetus  by  the  genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  (1804-1864)  who 
published  his  grand  fa  the  r 1 s Cha i r (1342),  Biographical  Studies 
for  Children,  The  Wonder  Book  (1357)  and  Tanglewood  Tales  (1853). 
In  the  only  popular  survivor,  The  Wonder  3ook,  Hawthorne  tells 
the  old  Sreek  myths  for  children,  recasting  them  so  completely 
that  the  spirit  of  the  original  myth  is  lost;  however,  the 
story,  in  itself,  is  good.  8 This  spurt  into  the  realm  of 
the  fantasy  and  the  world  of  the  supernatural  was  violently 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  didactic  and  informational 
writers.  This  understanding  of  the  child  mind  in  a literary 
production  which  would  properly  appeal  to  the  rich  imagination 
of  children  was  a new  step  in  children's  literature. 

A prolific  American  writer  of  Informational  stories 
which  were  popular  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  1300 's 
was  Jacob  Abbott  (1303-1379).  This  author  of  two  hundred  books 
for  children,  among  which  were  the  sixty-eight  volumes  of  Rollo , 
Lucy , Jonas,  and  Franconia  books,  presented  "series  stories  at 
their  best."  That  these  stories,  abounding  in  pictures  of 
quiet  wholesome  life,  had  great  mental  and  moral  effect  is 
unquestionable.  Many  of  the  youthful  characters  in  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  maturitj’-  of  judgment  and  their  keen 


3 Anthology  of  Children's  Literature,  Ed . by  Edna  Johnson 
and  Carrie  E.  Scott,  p.  352 . 
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reasoning  rower.  But  in  spite  of  these  qualities  they  go 
sleighing,  pop  corn,  roast  apples,  and  use  their  eyes  for  good 
and  so  give  the  reader  much  information  which  entertains  while 
it  instructs.  Beginning  with  Abbott's  series  of  novels,  the 
modern  period  of  juvenile  literature  was  begun,  with  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  secured  through  the  literature 
being  adapted  to  the  experience  and  capacity  of  the  reading 
audience.  9 

Seeing  the  value  of  the  biographies  of  great  men  and 
women  and  the  interest  which  children  had  in  them,  Jacob  Abbott, 
in  collaboration  with  his  brother,  T.  S.  Abbott,  wrote  many 
biographies.  These  historical  biographies  followed  the  English 
current  trend  of  being  written  for  children  rather  than  down 
to  children. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century  books  especially 
designed  to  interest  girls. began  to  be  written.  One  of  the  most 
successful  writers  of  such  books  wa3  Louisa  May  Alcott  (1332- 
1838).  Her  Little  Women  (1363),  with  its  atmosphere  of  real 
characters  and  real  life  attained  a wide  popularity,  which 
extended  even  to  foreigh  countries.  This  book  was  followed 


9 Tames  0.  Hart,  The  Oxford  Companion  To  American 
Literature , p.  131* 
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by  an  Old-fashioned  d-lrl  (1369),  little  Hen  (1371),  Sight 
"ousins  (1374-),  Rose  in  31oom  (1376),  and  Under-  the  Lilacs  (13731). 
Tlese  stories  were  concerned  with  ordinary  young  people,  leading 
ordinary  lives.  Among  the  group,  her  Little  '.fomen,  which  was 
actually  based  upon  her  own  life  with  her  sisters,  was  the  best 
thing  she  did. 

Another  author  for  girls  who  achieved  ene  outstanding 
literary  success  was  Mary  Kapes  Dodge  (1333-1905),  who  created 
Hans  3rinker  or  the  Silver  Skates,  (1365),  & story  of  real 
children  told  against  a colorful  Dutch  background. 

3oth  Miss  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Dodge  were  among  the  first  to 
have  realism  in  their  literature  for  children.  That  their 
juvenile  classics  are  still  read  today  by  children  is  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  literary  appeal  to  the  lovers  of 
realism. 

Among  other  popular  books  for  girls  have  been  Isabella 
Aldan's  Pansy  series,  Frances  Baylor's  Tuan  and  Tuanlta, 

Mrs.  Lothroo's  Five  Little  Fenners,  Mrs.  3srnett's  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy , Mrs.  Rice's  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  labbage  Paten, Kate 
Douglas  Biggin's  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  and  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery's Anne  of  green  Babies. 

Separate  traditions  of  literature  for  boys  and  girls  came 

into  being,  but  successive  generations  of  both  sexes  made  best 

sellers  of  such  works  as  Harris's  Uncle  Remus  stories,  Howard 
Pyle's  tales  of  pirates  and  medieval  heroes,  Setu.i  Thompson's 

animal  books,  palmer  Box's  3rownies,  Bennett's  Ms.  star  thy  lark. 


. 
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Baum's  Oz  books,  Gelett  Burgess’s  Boors , the  novels  of 
Frank  Stockton  anl  Thornton  Burgess's  stories  of  animal  char- 
acters . 

3oy  readers  probably  read  many  of  the  girls'  books,  Just 
as  the  girls  frequently  read  such  popular  books  for  boys  as 
D.  P.  Thompson's  The  Breen  Mountain  Boys,  Trowbridge's  Cudjo ' s 
Cave,  the  stories  of  Mayne  Reid,  Aldrich's  The  Story  of  a 3ad 
3oy  (1370),  which  was  universally  and  ineptly  Imitated,  Noah 
Brook's  The  3oy  Emigrants,  Eggleston's  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy, 
the  popular  series  of  C.  C.  Coffin  and  Horatio  Alger,  and 

I 

Mark  Twains  Tom  Sawyer  (1375)  and  Huckleberry  Finn  (1334).  10 

Besides  new  versions  and  additions  in  the  realm  of  Old 
World  fairy  tales,  folklore  and  tales  of  chivalry,  American 
authors  regaled  young  readers  with  nursery  rimes  and  narrative 
verse,  of  which  C.  C.  Moore's  A Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  and 
Mrs.  Hale's  Mary  Had  a Little  Lamb  were  famous  first  examples. 
Many  leading  poets,  notably  Longfellow,  wrote  poems  for  children. 

By  the  time  Howard  Pyle's  classic  stories  began  to  appear 
in  1333,  the  field  of  children's  reading  was  well  along  the 
road  of  diversification  that  has  culminated  in  a wide  variety 
of  types  of  f iction--adventure , mystery  and  home-life  stories. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  people  in  the 
United  States  evinced  much  interest  in  education  in  general; 
thus  the  books  based  on  educational  information  were  very 
popular.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  due  to  the  attempts. 

10  Smelyn  S.  Gardner  and  Sloise  Ramsey,  A Handbook  of 
Children's  Literature,  p.  137 . 
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to  carry  out  the  teachings  of  the  kindergarten  theory,  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  the  analytic  study  of  child  life. 
Therefore,  the  moral  and  didactic  aspects  of  the  early  19th 
century  children's  literature  yielded  to  the  demand  to  record 
the  specific  behavior  of  young  people,  pranks  ss  well  as  good 
conduct.  The  freedom  from  restraint  felt  in  America  was  accord- 
ingly reflected  in  many  of  the  books  or  the  first  of  the  second 
part  of  the  century.  11  Beginning  with  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
'he  Story  of  a Bad  Boy  (1370),  ordinary  boyish  escapades  were 
recorded.  More  psychological  analysis  of  the  boy  mind  was  ex- 
cellently shown  in  Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer  (1376),  and  its 
sequel,  Huckleberry  Finn  (1834).  In  this  period,  much  of  the 
adult  literature,  notably  that  of  Mark  Twain,  was  adopted  by 
the  children,  utilizing  the  literary  principle  that  good  liter- 
ature, is  universal  in  appeal.  12  Life  Along  the  Mississippi 
is  typical  of  this  group,  much  as  Cooper's  Leatherstocking 
Tales  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

When  in  the  i860 ' s the  chief  object  of  writing  for 
children  in  America  became  amusement,  many  "shameless"  writers 
for  boys,  entirely  disregarding  the  motive  of  instruction  or 
even  truth  to  life,  swept  the  country  with  dime  novels  of  the 
*Tlck  Carter  type.  As  a reaction  to  such  cheap,  lurid  melodrama. 


11  Ibid  . 

12  Encyclopedia  Americana,  p.  435. 
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there  arose  a group  of  writers  for  children  who  aimed  to 
entertain  in  a worthier  manner.  One  of  these  who  aspired  to 
a literature  of  a higher  tone  was  William  T.  Adams,  who  under 
the  name  of  Oliver  Optic  wrote  over  one  hundred  volumes. 

These  were  fairly  wholesome  in  tone  and  extremely  interesting 
to  boys,  although  they  were  written  in  a slovenly  style  and 
portrayed  cheap  heroes.  13 

Another  series  writer  of  the  sixties,  whose  books  were 
also  quite  untrue  to  life,  was  Horatio  Alger.  His  heroes 
were  bootblacks,  newsboys,  and  other  boys  of  humble  callings 
who  Invariably  rose  to  dizzy  heights  of  success  by  pluck 
and  perseverance. 

The  writing  of  songs  and  poems  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by  Eliza.  Leslie  (1737-1358), 
Catherine  Maria  Sedgwick  (1739-1367),  Mrs.  Lydia  Sigourney 
(1791-1365),  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  (1793-1360).  In  this 
first  part  of  the  century,  poetry  was  of  a secondary  imoortance 
compared  with  the  relative  use  of  general  educational  litera- 
ture for  informational  and  didactic  purposes.  In  the  last  part 
of  the  century,  there  arose  a group  of  writers  who  made  great 
strides  in  the  field  of  poetry.  14  Such  important  writers 


13  Emelyn  E.  Gardner  and  Eloise  Ramsey,  A Handbook  of 
Children's  Literature,  p.  137* 

14  Anthology  of  Children's  Literature,  Ed.  by  Edna 
Tohnson  and  Carrie  E.  Scott,  p.  353 • 
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as  Christopher  Korley,  Dorothy  Aldis,  Eugene  Field,  Rachel 
Field,  Rose  Fyleman,  a,nd  Rowena  Has  tin  Bennett  all  spoke 
for  the  young  child  in  charming  verse.  Some  humorous  verse 
appeared  in  such  wri tings  as  Laura  E.  Richards'  verses  for 
children  now  collected  under  the  title  Tirra  Lirra. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  Kerbartian  philosophy  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  folk  and  classical  literature 
as  the  sub  lee t of  study  most  likely  to  effect  the  moral 
growth  of  children,  the  early  collections  of  folk  tales 
began  to  pass  through  a process  of  retelling  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reading  ability  of  children.  Just  oefore  the 
turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a further  impetus  was  given 
to  the  publication  of  folk  literature  for  children.  Myths, 
legends,  folk  and  hero  tries  from  every  corner  of  the  earth 
began  to  apoear.  On  the  strength  of  this  new  trend,  some  of 
the  better  authors  took  up  the  work  of  translating  these 
works  into  the  reach  of  children.  Many  of  the  classics, 
including  Shakespeare  and  Homer,  were  also  arranged  in  this 
way.  Howard  Pyle  was  outstanding  in  this  field  with  his 
The  Story  Of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  and  The  Merry 
Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  and  His  Men.  15 


15  Blanche  E.  Weekes , Literature  and  the  Child,  pp.  113- 
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Thus  has  America  in  less  than  a century  taken  a foremost 
place  in  the  production  and  circulation  of  a new  children's 
literature  which  differs  greatly  from  the  old  in  subject 
matter,  method  of  approach  and  purpose  of  creation.  The 
subject  matter  has  come  from  the  valley  of  the  stiffly 
religious  Sunday-school  stories,  through  the  wilderness  period 
of  fantasy,  local  color  s.nd  information  seeking,  by  the  desert 
of  the  many  volumed  series,  through  the  swamps  of  the  lovers 
of  prank  stories  and  home  life  tales,  onto  the  high  plateau 
of  realism  with  a hopeful  yearning  toward  the  elevated  mountain 
tops  of  fine  poetry,  and  the  great  classics.  In  this  way  has 
America  achieved  a literature  not  to  instruct  or  to  point  out 
a moral,  but  as  live  literature  for  children  to  enjoy. 


. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ABBOTT'S  AIMS  AND  METHODS  IN  WRITING-  THE  ROLLO  BOOKS 


Jacob  Abbott's  aims  of  accomplishment  in  writing  the 
Rollo  Books  varied  widely  from  the  time  he  wrote  the  first 
of  these,  Rollo  Learning  To  Talk,  until  the  time  he  presented 
his  last  Rollo 's  Tour  Of  Europe  to  the  juvenile  public. 

In  the  early  1330's,  Harpers  and  Brothers,  book  publishers 
had  left  unon  their  hands  a number  of  engravings  which  they 
felt  could  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  a picture  story  book 
for  children.  Tacob  Abbott  was  consulted,  and  thus  the  first 
of  the  Rollo  Books  was  conceived.  In  the  "Notice  To  parents" 
prefacing  this  first  book,  Abbott  wrote  : 

"These  little  talks  about  pictures  are  mainly 
intended  to  be  read  by  a mother,  or  by  one  of 
the  older  children,  to  a little  one  who  is 
learning  to  talk.  Their  design  is  to  interest 
and  amuse  the  child,  and  at  the  sane  time 
tea.ch  it  the  use  of  language  and  the  meaning 
of  words.  To  the  reader,  I have  three  directions 
to  give.  (He  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  story 
should  dramatically  and  profitably  be  read). 

"A  child  of  three  or  four  years  old  can  easily 
be  taught  to  explain  the  pictures,  or  as  he  will 
call  it,  tell  the  stories,  in  his  own  way,  from 
memory,  to  a younger  child.  In  this  way  his  in- 
tellect, his  imagination,  his  memory  will  be  cul- 
tivated, but  more  then  this,  he  will  be  taught 

to  be  kind  to  his  little  brother  or  sister he 

will  secure  a practical  lesson  in  the  happiness 
of  doing  good."  1 

Even  in  this  picture  story  book,  where  the  main  purpose  seems 


1 Tacob  Abbott,  Rollo  Learning  To  Talk,  no.  5-7 
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to  have  been  the  teaching  of  reading  to  the  small  boy  Hollo, 
Tacob  Abbott  could  not  resist  the  early  American  tendency 
to  be  didactic. 

With  the  success  of  the  first  Hollo  3ook  assured, 

Mr.  Abbott  decided  to  attempt  another  one  not  based  upon 
pictures  alone  but,  as  he  stated  in  the  "Notice  to  parents" 

in  this  second  book.  Hollo  Learning  to  Read,  to  provide 

1 

an  answer  to  childhoods  constant  complaint  Mother,  what 
shall  I do?"  Thus,  this  was  definitely  written  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  2 

"In  the  form  of  sinrole  stories,  he  (Jacob  Abbott) 
attempted  to  provide  rudimentary  instruction 
for  children  in  daily  ethics,  religion,  natural 
science,  travel  and  in  the  similar  subjects."  3 

As  the  Hollo  Books  began  to  greet  the  oublic,  one  after 
another,  Mr.  Abbott's  aims  became  more  general,  as  expressed 
in  the  "Prefactory  Notice"  of  Hollo's  Vacation: 

"Under  the  guise  of  a narrative  of  Hollo's 
adventures  in  these  new  situations,  these 
little  books  are  intended  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  temptations,  the  trials,  the  diffi- 
culties, and  the  duties,  which  all  children 
experience  in  circumstances  similar.  That 
the  reader  may  be  profited  as  well  as  amused 
by  the  perusal  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
author.  Hoxbury  (Mass.),  October  13,  1333."  4 


2 Tacob  Abbott,  Hollo  Learning  to  Read,  p.  1 

3 Dictionary  of  American  3io~raphv,  Od.  by  Allan  Johnson, 
Vol.  %,  pp.  21-22. 

4 Tacob  Abbott,  Hollo's  Vacation,  p.  5* 
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Somewhat  more  specific,  as  to  objectives  pursued  in 
the  writing  of  these  books,  were  the  author's  words  in  the 
"Notice  to  Parents"  in  Rollo  at  Work: 

"Although  this  little  work  and  its  fellow, 

Rollo  at  Play,  are  intended  principally 
as  a means  of  entertainment  for  their  little 
readers,  it  is  hoped  by  the  writer  that  they 
may  aid  in  accomplishing  some  of  the  follow- 
ing useful  purposes^ 

1- -In  cultivating  the  thinking  powers. 

2- -In  promoting  the  progress  of  children 

in  reading  and  in  knowledge  of  language. 

3- -In  cultivating  the  amiable  and  gentle 

qualities  of  the  heart.”  5 

Although  some  readers  of  the  Rollo  Books  may  be  inclined 
to  label  them  as  very  didactic,  in  comparing  them  with  the 
standards  of  children's  books  of  today,  Tacob  Abbott  himself 
had  no  prima.ry  intentions  of  writing  them  writh  these  views 
in  mind.  His  "teaching  was  implied,  rather  than  directly 
expressed."  6 In  the  "Notice"  prefacing  Rollo 's  Travels, 
he  wrote: 


"The  parent,  who  may  in  a leisure  moment 
take  up  this  volume,  will  find,  that  in  this, 
as  in  its  predecessors,  there  are  many  pages 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  effort  made  to 
convey  moral  instruction.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this,  however,  that  the  perusal  of  the 
pages  may  not  exert  a considerable  influence, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child.  A boy  is  in jure  I 
by  bad  company,  and  benefited  by  good,  even 
though  the  association  may  not  attempt  to 
teach  directly  what  is  right  or  wrong;  and 
Rollo  is  presented  to  his  youthful  friends  as 
a companion  rather  than  a teacher.  They  are  to 


5 Tacob  Abbott,  Rollo  At  Nork,  p.  5 

6 Lyman  Abbott,  Silhouettes  of  Ky  Contemporaries,  p.  3o0 
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be  benefited,  not  so  much  by  listening  to 
instructions , as  by  catching  the  spirit 
of  docility  and  gentleness  which  exhibits 
itself  in  his  conduct  and  character."  7 

The  first  fourteen  of  the  Rollo  Books  were  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Rollo  Series.  Volumes  eleven  to 
fourteen  of  these  were  entitled  the  Rollo  Philosophy  and 
were  concerned  with  water,  air,  fire  and  sky.  The  aim  of 
these  was  to  help  develop  the  children's  habits  and  systems 
of  thoughts.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Abbott,  as  expressed  in 

u *» 

the  Preface  of  Rollo* 3 Philosophy  (Fire),  he  wrote: 

"The  main  design  in  vi ew,  in  the  discussions 
which  are  offered  to  the  juvenile  world, 
under  the  title  of  The  Rollo  Philosophy, 
relates  rather  to  their  effect  upon  the 
little  reader's  habits  of  thinking,  reasoning, 
and  observation,  than  to  the  additions  they 
may  make  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  The  benefit, 
which  the  author  intends  that  the  reader  shall 
derive  from  them  is  an  influence  on  the  cast  of 
his  intellectual  character,  which  is  receiving 
its  permanent  form  during  the  years  to  which 
these  writings  are  adapted. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  however,  though 
in  this  case  a secondcry,  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant object;  end  the  discussion  of  the  several 
topics  proceeds  accordingly,  with  regularity, 
upon  a certain  system  of  classification.  This 
classification  is  based  upon  the  more  obvious 
external  properties  and  relations  of  matter,  and 
and  less  upon  those  which,  though  they  e.re  more 
extensive  and  general  in  nature,  and,  therefore, 
more  suitable,  in  a strictly-scientif ic  point 
of  view,  for  the  foundations  of  a system,  are 
less  apparent,  and  require  higher  powers  of 
generalization  and  abstraction;  and  are,  therefore, 
less  in  accordance  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  Rollo  philosophy. 


7 Tacob  Abbott,  Rollo 's  Travels,  p.  5. 
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/.3  teachers  have,  in  some  cases,  done  the 
author  the  honor  to  introduce  some  of  the 
preceding  works  of  this  class  into  their 
schools,  as  reading  books,  &c. , considerable 
reference  has  been  had  to  this,  in  the  form 
and  manner  of  the  discussion,  and  questions 
have  been  added  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
books  in  cases  where  parents  or  teachers  may 
make  the  reading  of  them  a regular  exercise 
of  instruction."  3 


After  comoleting  the  fourteen  Rollo  Books,  Jacob 
Abbott  left  his  young  hero  for  a while  and  began  to  write 
children's  books  concerned  with  other  characters.  Finally 
in  1357  be  began  another  group  of  books  about  Rollo, 
entitled  as  a general  a-roun  Rollo ' s Tour  Of  Europe.  His 
aim  was  to  transoort  a tyoical  American  boy  to  the  European 
scene  in  which  place  he  would  become  acquainted  with  other 
ways  of  life  and  customs  different  from  American.  Occasion- 
ally a contrast  might  be  drawn  with  our  American  life --for 
example,  the  contrast  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor 
in  England  with  the  higher  standards  observed  in  America 

(Rollo  in  England) but  always  the  democratic  Jacob  Abbott 

would  imply  his  faithfulness  to  the  American  we y of  life. 

Mr.  Abbott  so  conducted  his  European  tour  that  he  ably 
accomplished  one  purpose:  he  taught  quite  completely  a series 
of  geography,  history  and  art  lessons  on  the  various  countries 
discussed.  His  goal  of  implied  teaching  was  well  reached,  as 
he  used  the  curious  Rollo  as  the  means  of  delving  into  dis- 


cucsions  of  many  different  phases  of  the  countries  visited. 


8 Jacob  Abbott,  Rollo 1 s Philosophy  ( nire; , pp.  5-6. 
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This  aim  was  mentioned  in  an  obituary  shortly  after  his  death 
when  he  was  said  to  have  carried  many  children  in  imagination 
through  strange  scenes  and  incidents. 

The  best  possible  statement  of  aims  obtainable  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "Preface"  of  the  first  of  the  books  in  the  Tour 
of  Europe  series Polio  on  the  Atlantic: 

"In  the  series  of  narratives  to  which  this 
volume  pertains,  we  offer  to  the  readers 
of  the  Hollo  Books  a continuation  of  the 
history  of  our  little  hero,  by  giving  them 
an  account  of  the  adventures  which  such  a 
boy  may  be  sunposed  to  meet  with  in  taking 
a tour  of  Europe.  The  books  are  intended  to 
be  books  of  instruction  rather  than  mere 
amusement;  and  in  perusing  them,  the  reader 
may  feel  assured  that  all  the  information 
which  they  contain,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  countries  visited,  and  to  the  customs, 
usages,  and  modes  of  life  that  are  described, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  general  character 
of  the  incidents  and  adventures  that  the  young 
travelers  meet  with,  is  in  most  strict  accord- 
ance with  fact."  9 

Jacob  Abbott  was  concerned  with  the  development  of 
character  in  his  readers.  He  hoped  that  his  books  would 
favorably  influence  them.  As  some  writers  expressed  it, 

"It  was  the  author's  purpose  to  instruct  young  readers  in 
honesty  and  industry  and  all  the  manly  virtues  by  Hollo ’ s 
example."  10  However,  Mr.  Abbott  also  believed  that  one 
should  acquire  knowledge,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment. 


9 Tacob  Abbott,  Hollo  on  the  Atlantic,  p.  7* 

10  The  Junior  Book  of  Authors,  Ed.  by  Stanley  7.  Kunitz 
and  Howard  Hay croft,  pp.  1-2. 
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He  once  sail: 


"if  there  is  anything  clearly  manifest  of  God's 
intentions  in  regard  to  employment  for  man,  it 
is  that  he  should  spend  a very  considerable 

portion  of  time  in  acquiring  his  knowledge 

in  all  the  extent  and  variety  in  which  it  is 
offered  to  human  powers.  The  whole  economy  of 
nature  is  such  as  to  allure  man  to  the  investi- 
gation of  it,  and  the  whole  structure  of  his 
mind  is  so  framed  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  work. 
If  now  a person  begins  in  early  life  and  even  as 
late  as  twenty  and  makes  it  a part  of  his  constant 

aim  to  acquire  knowledge endeavoring  every  day 

to  learn  something  which  he  did  not  know  before, 
or  to  fix  something  in  his  mind  which  he  did  not 
know  before,  or  to  fix  something  in  his  mind 

which  was  before  not  familar he  will  make  an 

almost  insensible  but  a most  rapid  and  important 
progress.  The  field  of  his  intellectual  vision 
will  widen  and  extend  every  year.  His  powers  of 
mind  as  well  as  his  attainments  will  be  increased; 
and  as  he  can  see  mors  intensively,  so  he  can  act 
more  effectually,  every  month  than  he  could  in 
the  preceding."  ll 


Thus,  one  finds  a definite  purpose  behind  the  vast  amount  of 
information  included  in  the  Hollo  3ooks . 

Mr.  Abbott  believed  he  accomplished  the  task  of  pre- 
senting young  neople  with  information  about  their  world.  In 
addition  to  this  he  believed  his  work  contributed  vitally 
to  the  formation  of  character.  He  himself  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple, by  which  he  was  guided  in  all  his  story-telling  for 
children,  in  these  words: 


11  Tacob  Abbott,  quoted  in  Ha r p e r ' s 'V e e k ly , Nov.  22,  1379 
pt>.  921-927. 


"The  development  of  the  moral  sentiments  in 


in  the  human  heart,  in  early  life and  every- 
thing, in  fa,ct,  which  relates  to  the  formation 
of  character is  determined  in  a far  greater 
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degree  by  sympathy,  and  by  the  influence  of 
examole,  than  by  formal  precepts  and  didactic 
instruction. " ... " lb  is  in  accordance  with  this 
philosophy  that  these  stories,  though  written 
mainly  with  a view  to  their  moral  influence  on 
the  hearts  and  dispositions  of  the  readers, 
contain  very  little  formal  exhortation  and  in- 
struction." 12 

The  ruling  motive  of  Mr.  Abbott's  books  for  children, 
and  one  which  seemed  to  be  entering  less  and  less  into  the 
juvenile  literature  of  his  day  was  instruction.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  amuse  and  entertain,  and  this  he  knew  how  to  do 
without  losing  sight  of  what  was  to  him  always  the  para- 
mount object.  Mirth  and  frolic  he  introduced,  but  there  was 
always  interwoven  a good  share  of  useful  facts  that  he  meant 
should  remain  with  his  young  readers. 

In  examining  the  Rollo  3ooks  closely  in  order  to  deter- 
mine some  of  Abbott's  literary  standards,  it  might  be  well 
to  notice  the  structural  mechanics  of  the  books.  Jacob 
Abbott's  celebrated  son,  Lyman  Abbott,  had  the  following  to 
say  about  his  father's  method  of  story-telling: 

"He  wrote  his  stories  as  he  might  have  told  them. 

If  shorthand  had  been  in  vogue  in  his  time,  and 
one  could  have  taken  down  any  story  of  my  father's 
as  he  might  have  told  it  to  a group  of  children 
gathered  about  his  chair,  it  would  have  oeen 
essentially  the  story  as  it  is  published  from  his 
pen.  He  did  not  form  a plot  beforehand.  Each  in- 
cident led  on  to  the  next  incident;  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  each  paragraph  led  on  to  the 
next  paragraph;  and  when  the  alio ted  number  of 


12  Quoted  from  Tacob  Abbott,  in  Lyman  Abbott's 
Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries,  p.  36c. 
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page 3 was  finished,  the  story  came  to  its  end, 
much  as  the  story-telling  would  come  to  an  end 
when  the  clock  struck  nine  and  it  was  time  for 
the  children  to  go  to  bed.  This  method  accounts 
for  the  artlessness  of  his  narratives.  They  are 
natural  portrayals  of  child  life  to  children. " 13 

Tacob  Abbott's  stories  were  written  as  they  might 

have  been  told.  The  following  sample  from  one  of  the  Rollo 

Books  will  illustrate  the  choice  of  the  words  and  phrases, 

which  leaves  one  with  the  impression  of  having  read  someone's 

recorded  conversation.  Rollo  has  been  telling  a story  to 

his  Cou3in  Lucy  in  a letter  and  he  says: 

’’The  rest  of  the  story  is  this.  The  little  boy 
got  another  apple-seed,  and  his  mother  told 
him  she  would  show  him  how  to  plant  it.  So  she 
took  a lit tie -pot,  and  put  some  earth  in  it, 
and  then  she  made  a little  hole,  and  put  the 
seed  in,  and  covered  it  up.  'There,'  said  she, 

'now  I will  put  the  flower-pot  in  the  sun,  by 
the  window,  and  by  and  by  it  will  grow.' 

"So  in  about  a fortnight  the  seed  came  up,  and 
it  grew  into  a little  aprle-tree.  When  it  got 
too  large  for  the  flower-pot,  the  boy's  father 
took  it  up  and  set  it  out  in  the  garden;  and 
after  some  years  it  began  to  bear  apples.  They 
were  large,  red,  rosy  apples,  and  very  sweet 
and  good."  14 


13  Lyman  Abbott,  Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries --pp. 
335-336. 


14 
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In  these  stories,  incidents  lead  on  to  new  incidents 
with  very  little  plot  being  developed  along  the  way.  Typical 

of  the  hinges  between  two  episodes  would  be  the  following 
incident  in  which  Rollo's  cousin  Tames  and  he  were  busying 
themselves  in  the  yard  playing  and  then,  by  the  author's 
desire  for  a change  of  scenery,  decide  to  locate  their  play 


somewhere  else.  Then  as  the  story  unfolds,  the  children 
go  on  an  errand.  This  rapid  movement  of  ideas  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  paragraphs: 

"The  boys  played  together  in  the  yard  for  some 
time.  Among  other  things,  they  amused  themselves  by 
collecting  some  flowers,  and  pressing  them  in  a book. 
Suddenly  -Tames  said, 

'0  Rollo,  let  us  go  and  get  some  bluebells  to 
press;  they  will  be  beautiful.' 

'Where?'  said  Rollo. 

'Among  the  rocks  by  the  road,  beyond  the  bridge,' 
said  -James.  'There  are  plenty  of  them  among  those  rocks.' 

The  place  which  James  referred  to,  was  a rocky  pre- 
cipice by  the  roadside,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  house,  .lust  at  the  entrance  of  a small  village.  Rollo 
approved  of  the  proposal,  and  he  went  in  and  asked  his 
mother's  permission  to  go. 

She  consented,  and  Rollo,  when  he  went  back 
through  the  kitchen,  said  to  Dorothy,  who  was  sitting 
at  the  window,  sewing, 

'Dorothy,  we  are  oing  to  get  some  bluebells  to 
press. ' 

'Ah.' ' said  Dorothy.  'Where  are  you  going  for  them?' 

'0,  out  by  the tridge , ' said  Rollo,  as  he  passed  on 
to  go  out  at  the  door. 

'C  Rollo I'  said  she,  calling  out  to  him  suddenly, 
as  if  she  recollected  something;  'stop  a minute.' 

So  Rollo  came  back  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

'You  are  going  pretty  near  the  village.' 

'Yes , ' said  Rollo . 

'And  could  you  be  so  kind  as  to  do  an  errand  for 

me? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Rollo;  'what  is  it?' 

Then  Dorothy  went  to  her  work-table,  and  began  to 
open  it,  saying  all  the  time, 

'I  want  you  to  get  some  medicine  for  Sarah,  for 
she  is  sick. ' 


, 
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Sarah  was  a friend  of  Dorothy's,  who  lived  at 
another  house,  not  far  from  Rollo 's;  and  Rollo  used 
sometimes  to  see  her  at  his  father's,  when  she  came 
over  to  see  Dorothy.  She  was  in  very  feeble  health, 
and  now  wanted  some  medicines.  Dorothy  had  been  over 
at  the  house  where  she  lived  that  day,  and  had  found 
that  the  doctor  had  left  her  a prescription;  but  she 
had  nobody  to  send  for  it,  and  she  was  not  quite  able 
to  go  herself.  So  Dorothy  told  her  the t if  she  would 
let  her  have  the  money,  she  would  ask  Rollo  or  Jonas 
to  go."  15 

The  boys  go  on  the  errand,  during  which  time  they  manage 
to  lose  a pocketbook.  All  of  these  plot  ideas  are  quite 
naturally  but  carefully  interwoven. 

Mr.  .Abbott  was  adamant  in  his  desire  to  use  the  voca- 
bulary for  his  young  readers  which  would  tend  to  give  them 
exact  meanings  and  even  shades  of  meaning.  Ke  firmly  believed 
that  the  child  should  rise  to  the  level  of  the  book  in  mean- 
ing content  and  vocabulary;  for  the  book  to  keep  on  the  same 
reading  level  that  the  child  represented  would  tend  to  achieve 
no  definite  goal  in  reading  progress.  Thus,  he  tended  to  keep 
his  vocabulary  ahead  of  the  average  level,  in  reading  of  most 
children.  A sample  of  Mr.  Abbott's  choice  of  the  best  words 
to  express  meaning,  regardless  of  the  difficulty  involved  in 
understanding  them,  would  be  these  words  which  describe  Rollo 
and  his  little  brother  Nathan  in  a storm: 

"The  wind  and  storm,  which  raged  with  great 
violence,  were  somewhat  terrifying;  but  he  knew  that 
the  ladder  was  secure,  the  upper  part  being  confined 
in  the  window,  and  so  he  resolutely  descended.  When 


15  Tacob  Abbott,  Ro 1 lo ' s Mu s eum , pp.  46-48. 
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he  had  fairly  reached  the  ground,  he  looked  up, 
with  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction  upon  his 
countenance,  and  said, 

'There.'  now,  Nathan,  for  your  turn.' 

But  Nathan  was  afraid  to  venture;  and  Rollo 
himself  was  half  afraid  to  have  him  make  the  attempt. 
While  they  were  standing  in  this  perolexity,  Rollo 
heard  a voice  behind  him,  calling  out, 

'Rollo.' 

Rollo  turned,  and  saw  Dorothy  standing  by  the 
door."  1 6 

In  the  following  quotation,  a modern  juvenile  author  would 
orobably  have  used  the  word  "fire"  for  "conflagration"  and 
"seen"  for  "witnessed." 

"When  Rollo  and  Jonas  reached  home  the  next 
day,  Rollo  gave  Dorothy  an  account  of  the  conflagra- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  city."  17 

In  the  words  of  Jacob  Abbott's  famous  son,  Lyman, 

we  find  these  sentiments  expressed: 

"He  (.Tacob  Abbott)  never  sought  for  short  and  * 
easy  words,  but  selected  what  he  thought  the  best 
word  to  express  his  meaning.  The  child,  he  said, 
will  get  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  the  context, 
or  if  he  does  not,  he  will  ask  his  mother  what  the 
word  means,  and  so  he  will  be  learning  language. 

He  did  not  write  books  about  children  for 
grown  people  to  read.  He  wrote  books  for  children 
because  he  shared  their  life  with  them,  perhaps 
it  is  a son's  pre'udice,  but  his  books  still  seem 
to  me  to  be  among  the  best  of  true  children's  books. 

I have  been  often  asked  which  one  of  his  four 
sons  was  Rollo.  The  answer  is:  none  of  them.  So  far 
as  I know,  my  father  never  painted  a portrait,  never 
took  a single  child  out  of  real  life  and  set  him  in 
a story;  never  made  a character  to  represent  a tyoe; 
never  undertook  to  work  out  through  fiction  the 
development  of  a character  first  philosophically 
conceived."  IS 


16  Jacob  Abbott, 

17  Jacob  Abbott, 
13  Jacob  Abbott, 

334-335.-- 


Rollo's  Philosophy  (Air)  pp.  61-52. 
Rollo 's  Philosophy  (?ire) , p.  131. 
Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries , pp . 
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Aside  from  examining  the  structural  mechanics  of 
•Jacob  Abbott's  works,  it  would  be  well  to  analyse  his  sub- 
ject matter  in  order  to  show  how  he  adapted  his  personal 
philosophy  to  the  pages  of  the  Rollo  looks. 

Regarding  Mr.  Abbott's  respect  for  children,  it 
would  be  oertinent  to  the  general  picture  to  review  these 
words  of  Lyman  Abbott: 

"I  have  known  men  as  fond  of  children  as 
my  father,  but  I have  never  known  a man 
who  had  for  them  more  respect.  In  a true 
sense,  it  might  be  said  that  he  treated 
children  as  his  equals,  not  through  any 
device  or  from  any  scheme,  but  spontaneous- 
ly and  naturally.  He  trusted  the  .judgment 
of  children,  tooK.  counsel  with  them,  and 
in  all  the  matters  which  concerned  them 
and  their  world  was  greatly  Influenced 
by  their  judgments.  He  threw  responsibility 
upon  them,  great  resoonsibildty , and  they 
realized  it."  19 

In  Rollo  In  Rome , it  became  necessary  for  Rollo 
and  his  Uncle  George  to  travel  across  country  separately. 
The  acceotability  of  the  situation,  in  which  case  Rollo 
is  trusted  completely  to  go  alone,  shows  Mr.  Abbott's 
attitude : 


"Mr.  George  perceived  that  Rollo  felt  a oride 
in  taking  care  of  himself  on  this  occasion, 
and  so  he  yielded  to  this  request,  and  remained 
in  his  bed.  If  he  had  not  been  convinced  that 
Rollo  would  be  perfectly  safe  under  the  porter's 
care,  he  would  hsve  insisted  on  going  himself. 
Rollo  was  soon  dressed,  and  then  going  to  his 
uncle's  bedside,  he  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
bade  him  good  by. 


19  Ibid,  p.  333. 
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'I  shall  be  looking  out  for  you  at  the 
diligence  office  in  Civita  Vecchia,'  said 
he,  ’when  the  diligence  arrives  to-morrow 
morning. ' 

So  saying,  he  took  his  candle  in  one  hand 
and  his  valise  in  the  other,  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  long  corridor  of  the  hotel."  20 

Among  the  many  large  truths  discussed  by  Abbott  in 
the  Rollo  Books  would  be  found  facts  about  scientific 
phenomena,  biography  and  spiritual  experiences.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  scientific  phenomena  presented  is  this  part 
of  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Holiday,  Rollo 's  father, 
on  ootical  illusions: 

"'The  whole  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,' 
continued  Mr.  Holiday,  'is  an  optical 
illusion.  The  sun  does  not  move  at  all.  The 
sun  does  not  go  around  the  earth  in  a day. 

The  earth  turns  around  on  its  axis  before 
the  sun;  but  the  sun  appears  to  move.  And 
this  is  an  illusion  which  we  never  learn  to 
correct.  We  know  that  the  sun  stands  still, 
it  is  true;  but  we  cannot  make  it  seem  to 
stand  still.  After  sailing  up  and  down  a 
river,  or  round  upon  a pond  for  a long  time, 
we  not  only  know  that  the  banks  and  the  trees 
do  not  move,  but  cease  to  seem  to  move.  But 
we  never  correct  our  sight  in  respect  to  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  They  continue  to  seem  to 
us  to  move,  all  our  lives.  We  never  succeed 
in  making  the  earth  seem  to  move,  and  the  sun 
and  the  stars  to  be  still.  So  that  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  and  stars  is  a very  obstinate 
optical  illusion. ' 
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20  Tacob  Abbott,  Rollo  In  Rome,np.  219-220 
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'Well,  father,'  said  Rollo,  'tell  us  some 
more  optical  illusions.'"  21 

An  example  of  the  biography  presented  in  the  pages  of 

Mr.  Abbott's  books  is  the  beginning  of  a Roman  legend 

inserted  to  deal  out  information  to  the  juvenile  readers 

about  "The  Tarpeian  Rock." 

"'What  is  it  that  makes  this  rock  so  famous?' 

'Why,  it  is  the  place  where,  in  old  times,  a 
very  remarkable  thing,  happened ,'  replied  Rollo. 
'I  reed  the  story  in  the  history  of  Rome,  when 
I was  studying  history  in  America.  There  was  a 
girl  named  Tarpeia.  She  lived  somewhere  near 
the  top  of  this  rock,  and  the  wall  of  the  city 
came  somewhere  along  here,  and  there  was  a gate. 
The  Sabines  made  war  against  the  Romans , and 
came  to  attack  the  city,  but  they  could  not  get 
in  on  account  of  the  walls.  One  day  Tarpeia  was 
on  the  wall  looking  down,  a.nd  she  saw  some  of 
the  Sabine  soldiers  walking  about  below.'"  22 

In  developing  in  Rollo  the  value  of  having  certain  moral 

values  of  his  own,  Abbott  has  Rollo  undergo  the  spiritual 

experience  of  hearing  Miss  Mary,  his  teacher,  explain 

property  rights  of  individuals  in  these  words: 

"If  a man  meets  a traveller  on  the  road,  and 
takes  away  his  money  by  force,  he  robs  him 
of  it.  If  a schoolboy  takes  away  a plaything 
from  another,  he  robs  him  of  it.  If  he  keeps 
it  only  for  a minute,  then  he  robs  him  of  it 
for  the  minute.  If  you  take  away  any  body's 
property,  however  small  the  value  of  it,  may 
be,  and  however  short  the  time  you  keep  it, 
it  is  an  act  of  robbery.  I hope  all  the  chil- 
dren will  remember  this.  It  Is  a very  common 
thing  among  children,  but  it  is  always  unjust 
and  wrong.  If  the  rightful  owner  of  a thing 


21  Tacob  Abbott,  Rollo’s  Philosophy,  (Sky^  p.  13 

22  Jacob. Abbott . Rollo  in  Rome,  n.  133. 
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is  not  willing  that  you  should  take  it,  you 
have  no  right  to  take  it,  even  for  a moment."  23 

Mr.  Abbott  had  very  definite  ideas  on  the  handling 

of  children,  of  what  he  as  a teacher  and  author  owed  to 

them,  a.nd  of  what  he  could  ask  from  them.  Kis  son  Lyman  said 

"His  authority  was  supreme  s.nd  final.  He  gave 
few  commands,  but  he  required  prompt,  implicit, 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  those  which  he 
did  give."  / 

...."(He  believed  that)  ounishment  may  be 
regarded  as  a penalty  demanded  by  the  eternal 
princioles  of  justice  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  op  the  transgressor,  or  it 
may  be  considered  as  a remedial  measure  adopted 
solely  to  deter  from  similar  errors  or  sins  in 
time  to  come . 

"The  first  lesson  a child  must  learn  is  obedience. 

He  comes  into  a world  of  law.  He  neither  knows 
what  the  laws  are  nor  why  he  should  obey  them. 

To  the  father  and  the  mother  is  entrusted  the  duty 
of  teaching  these  first  lessons  of  life" . . . . "3ut 
there  are  comparatively  few  families  in  which 
this  necessity  is  understood  and  in  which  the 
children  are  taught  to  obey  promptly  and  without 
question.  In  some  obedience  is  not  taught  at  all; 
in  some  it  is  taught  only  irregularly  and  fitfully; 
in  some  disobedience  is  calculated  by  the  constant 
issuing  of  commands  which  there  is  no  our nose 
to  enforce  and  the  threatening  of  penalties  which  t 
there  is  no  ouroose  to  inflict.  In  one  of  my  fathers 
stories  he  puts  the  secret  of  good  government  in 
family  or  school  in  four  sentences,  thus: 

When  you  consent,  consent  cordially. 

'Then  you  refuse,  refuse  finally. 

When  you  punish,  ounish  good-naturedly. 

Commend  often;  never  scold."  24 


23  Tacob  Abbott,  Hollo  at  School,  p.  152. 

24  Lyman  Abbott,  Silhouettes  of  My  Cpntempora.rles , 
pp.  333-34 6. 
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An  illustrative  example  of  Mr.  Abbott's  philosophy  on 
the  general  subject  of  authority,  discipline,  and  natural 
punishment  is  found  in  the  brief  episode  in  which  Hollo 
watches  a young  boy,  Copley,  continually  strain  against 
the  bonds  of  an  older  brother's  authority.  Finally,  Copley 
deliberately  disobeys  his  brother's  directions  about  travel- 
ing by  taking  a trio  alone  without  previously  asking  per- 
mission. His  brother,  Mr.  William,  say3  to  his  wife: 

"I  shall  send  him  home  with  his  uncle. 

I have  been  half  inclined  to  do  this  for 
some  time,  and  this  settles  the  question. 

It  destroys  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our 
journey  to  have  a boy  with  us  that  is  deter- 
mined to  have  his  own  way , without  regard 
to  the  inconvenience  or  anxiety  that  he 
occasions  me." 

In  a letter,  he  then  writes  to  his  father: 

"I  have  concluded,  all  things  considered, 
to  let  Copley  return  to  you  with  his  uncle. 

Though  a pretty  good  boy  in  other  respects, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  willing  enough 
to  submit  to  my  direction,  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  me,  or  safe  for  him,  that  we  should  travel 
together.  I will  not  say  that  it  is  his  fault 
altogether.  It  Is  perhaps  because  there  is 
not  difference  enough  in  our  ages  for  him  to 
feel  that  I ought  to  have  any  authority  over 
him.  At  any  rate,  he  is  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge my  authority,  and  he  takes  so  many 
liberties  that  I am  kept  in  a constant  state 
of  anxiety  on  his  account,  besides,  I do  not 
think  that  it  is  safe  for  him  to  be  so  much 
at  his  own  disposal.  This  country  is  full  of 
thieves,  brigands,  and  rogues,  of  the  most 
desperate  and  reckless  character;  and  young 
men  sometimes  suffer  extremely  in  falling 
into  their  hands.  Copley  is  not  aware  of  the 
danger,  and  he  feels  that  the  restraints  which 
I feel  compelled  to  impose  upon  him  are  unnessary 
and  vexatious.  Often  he  will  not  submit  to  them. 
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To-day,  he  has  gone  down  the  river  on  board 
one  of  the  country  steamers,  without  saying 
anything  to  me  about  it;  and,  though  I do 
not  suppose  he  will  get  into  any  difficulty, 
in  making  such  an  excursion,  still  the  fact 
that  he  takes  the  liberty  of  doing  such 
things  keeps  me  continually  uneasy  about  him, 
and  there  is  danger  that,  sooner  or  later, 
he  will  get  into  some  serious  trouble." 

Then  in  a letter  to  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  William 
shows  the  boy  the  error  of  his  ways  and  the  natural  penal- 
ties thereof,  as  he  writes: 

" I have  concluded  to  set  out  this  afternoon  on 
my  journey  north.  I am  sorry  that  you  are  not 
here  to  bid  me  good  by.  I did  not  know  that 
you  were  going  down  the  river. 

It  must  be  hard  for  a boy  as  old  as  you  to  be 
under  the  command  of  one  who  is,  after  all, 

only  his  brother, for  I am  not  quite  ten 

years  oiler  then  you.  I know  you  hav^  found 
this  hard,  so  I have  concluded  that  you  had 
better  return  home  with  uncle.  One  of  these 
days,  when  you  grow  up  to  manhood,  you  can 
make  a journey  into  Italy  again,  and  then  you 
will  be  your  own  master,  and  can  do  as  you 
olease,  without  any  danger."  25 

Although  some  authors  of  late  years  have  been  rather 
orone  to  satirize  Rollo  as  a "goody-goody"  boy,  who  never 
did  the  ordinary  things  that  the  everyday  boy  would  do, 
oerhaos  they  would  rescind  some  of  their  statements  if 
they  would  examine  rather  carefully  some  of  his  activities 
As  an  example  of  the  realism  infused  throughout  the  Rollo 
Books , the  writer  presents  a picture  of  a little  boy,  who 


25  Tacob  Abbott,  Rollo  In  Rome,  pp.  134-191. 
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while  watching  an  oiler  boy  whittle  out  a wooden  toy  ship, 
decides  to  procure  apples  for  roasting  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing certainly  is  a natural  portrayal  of  child  life  to  children. 

"Tonas  gave  Hollo  some  farther  information 
about  ships,  which  interested  him  very  much. 

While  they  were  talking  in  this  way,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  Hollo  that  it  would  be 
a good  plan  to  go  and  get  some  apples  to 
roast,  while  Tonas  was  working  upon  the  ship. 

He  accordingly,  after  obtaining  leave  from 
his  mother,  got  the  girl,  who  was  then  just 
finishing  the  putting  away  of  the  supper 
things,  to  give  him  a light  and  a plate,  and 
he  went  down  cellar  to  find  some  apples. 

There  was  a closet  in  the  cellar  with  large 
shelves  in  it,  each  of  which  had  an  upright 
edge,  which,  with  the  shelf,  formed  a sort 
of  bln.  These  were  filled  with  apples  of 
various  sizes  and  colors;  and  Hollo  selected 
from  them  a plateful  of  such  as  he  supposed 
would  be  best  to  roast.  These  he  brought 
up  stairs,  and  placed  them  in  a semi-circle, 
between  the  andirons,  before  the  fire."  26 

The  fact  that  children  learn  through  example  as  much 
as  by  instruction  is  recognized  by  these  words  of  Jacob 
Abbott:  "The  formation  of  character  is  determined  by 
sympathy  to  a greater  degree  and  by  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample, than  by  formal  precepts  and  didactic  information."  27 
Indicative  of  this  is  the  incident  in  which  Hollo's  little 


ft 


brother  Nathan  has  bsen  discovered  in  the  process  of  telling 
a lie  after  which  his  sister  Mary  gently  reproves  him. 


26  Jacob  Abbott,  Hollo  1 s ye  cation,  pp.  108-109. 

27  Tacob  Abbott,  quoted  from  Lyman  Abbott,  Silhouettes 
of  My  Contemporaries,  p.  360. 
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"I  am  sorry  I made  a lie.  I will  not  make  a lie 
any  more." 

Nary  then  told  him  that  God  would  forgive  him 
if  he  was  sorry,  and  took  him  uo  in  her  lap.  " 2 

Hr.  Abbott  definitely  believed  in  individuals  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  authority  of  others.  An  example  of  an  in- 
cident where  Hollo  and  two  young  friends  were  quarreling 
over  who  should  be  at  the  head  of  a certain  project  of  work 
hauling  apples,  was  settled  by  a farmer  in  this  manner: 

"So  the  boys  agreed  that  George  should  command 
while  they  got  the  next  load,  and  Tames  and 
Hollo  agreed  to  obey.  The  farmer  told  them 
they  must  obey  exactly,  and  good-naturedly. 

'You  must  not  even  advise  him  what  to  do,  or 
say  anything  about  it  at  all,  except  in  some 
extraordinary  case;  but,  when  you  talk,  talk 
about  things  altogether,  and  work  on  exactly 
as  he  shall  say." 

1 What  if  we  know  there  is  a better  way?  must 
we  not  tell  him?'  said  Hollo. 

'No,'  said  the  farmer,  'unless  it  is  something 
very  uncommon.  It  is  better  to  go  wrong  some- 
times, under  a head,  than  to  be  endlessly 
talking  and  disputing  how  you  shall  go.  There- 
fore you  must  do  exactly  what  he  says,  even 
if  you  know  a better  way,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  get  along  much  faster. '"29 


28  Tacob  Abbott,  Hollo's  Vacation,  p.  133* 

29  Jacob  Abbott,  Hollo  At  Work,  p.  143. 
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That  Mr.  Abbott  employe!  practical  methods  in  teach- 
ing children  was  declared  by  one  of  his  grandsons  who 
wrote  these  words:  "His  method  was  to  make  every  study  apply 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  actual  life  around  us. "...."My 
grandfather  was,  I think,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  application  of  this  principle  of  interesting  the 
child  in  his  studies."  30  As  an  example  to  illustrate  this 
general  philosophy  of  teaching  through  actual  demonstration, 
observation;,  and  participa tion  in  activities,  one  might 
follow  Mr.  Holiday  and  Rollo  as  they  take  a voyage  on  a 
steamboa.t.  During  the  procedure  of  examining  the  shin  to 
see  its  many  unusual  oarts , Rollo  constantly  questions  his 
father  about  the  functions  of  various  objects.  As  the  young 
lad  asks  a question,  his  father  carefully  and  practicably 
answers  him  so  he  will  be  forced  to  observe  for  hi:. self: 

"'Well,  father,  then  what  are  they  going  to  do?' 

'I  know,  I suppose,'  said  his  father;  'but  I 
would  rather  not  tell  you;  I want  to  see  if 
you  can  find  out  yourself,  by  observing  the 
movements . 1 " 31 

In  Tacob  Abbott's  own  ’words,  his  books  were  "Written 
with  a view  to  the  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  and  dis- 
positions of  the  readers."  The  comments  made  by  Miss  Mary, 
Rollo ' s teacher,  are  clearly  interpreted  as  directly 


30  A grandson  of  .Tacob  Abbott,  quoted  from  Lyman  Abbott, 
Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries,  p.  354,  p.  355« 
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representing  this  line  of  thought: 

" 'Pertinacity , ' she  added,  *is  adhering  to  and 
persisting  in  what  is  wrong  when  it  is  pointed 
out.  A little  child  once  was  sitting  at  the  table, 
and  began  to  play  with  the  tea-pot  handle.  His 
mother  told  him  he  must  not  play  with  the  teapot. 

He  took  his  hand  away  a minute,  and  reached  it 
out  again  and  touched  it  with  the  tip  of  his  finger, 
looking  up  at  the  same  time  at  his  mother  to  see 
if  she  we s observing  him.  She  shook  her  head  and 
told  him  to  take  his  hand  away.  He  took  it  away 
a little,  but  let  it  lie  on  the  table  with  his 
finger  oointed  towards  the  teaoot.  Now  that  is 
pertinacity;  an  unwillingness  to  give  up  when 
wrong.'"  32 


32  Jacob  Abbott,  Rollo  at  School,  pp.  11C-111. 
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CHAPTER  V 


JACOB  ABBOTT'S  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  THE  ROLLO  300 KS 
AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  TWO  TYPICAL  PLOTS 


In  order  to  realize  how  Tacob  -Abbott  used  his  stories 
to  teach  by  exarcrole  and  to  dispense  information,  it  would 
be  fitting  to  analyse  in  a detailed  manner  the  story  structure 
of  samples  of  his  writings.  1 His  writing  characteristics 
are  revealed  by  two  typical  samplings:  Rollo's  Travels, the 
ninth  of  the  fourteen  books  of  the  Rollo  Series; and  Rollo  in 
Rome , the  last  of  the  ten  books  under  the  general  title  of 
of  Rollo's  Tour  of  Europe. 

Rollo ' s Crave  Is 

The  first  chapter,  "General  Orders",  begins  in  Tacob 
Abbott's  usual  simple  style  with  utter  directness: 

"Rollo's  father  was  going  to  take  a journey,  and  he 
was  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  a good  plan  to  take 
Rollo  with  him."  2 This  is  characteristic  of  his  simple 
style  of  beginning.  Among  the  general  directions  for  the 
projected  trip,  Mr.  Holiday  gives  his  son  some  advice: 


"'The  first  rule  I wish  to  give  you,  for  your 
conduct  on  your  travels,  Rollo, : said  his  father 
"is,  always  keen  a quiet  mind.' 


"|es,  sir,'  said  Rollo.'  3 


1 The  plot  of  each  of  his  books  is  included  in  the  Appendi^. 

2 -Tacob  Abbott,  Rollo's  Travels,  p.  7» 

^ Thid.  p.  ii,  : 
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The  comments  made  to  the  young  lad  became  almost  a 
a complete  sermon  on  the  ideal  method  of  traveling.  4 

As  Rollo  starts  to  sort  out  the  various  objects  which 
he  is  to  carry  with  him  on  his  trip,  he  makes  up  his  mind 
that  he  wants  to  take  a kite.  7/ hen  his  father  informs  him 


that  he  is  not  able  to  do  so,  he  becomes  illnatured.  The 
following  paragraphs  illustrate  Ts.cob  Abbott's  typical 
handling  of  a situation  of  this  nature: 

"'I  wish  you  to  go  upstairs,'  continued  his 
father,  'and  put  your  kite  away,  and  then 
stay  in  your  room  out  of  sight,  until  you  are 
perfectly  good-humored  and  pleasant  again. 

And  if  you  think  you  shall  not  be  so  for  a 
long  time,  you  may  go  to  bed.  I think  you 
will  get  over  it  before  mornin~. 1 

So  Rollo  shut  the  door,  and  walked  slowly 
away.  He,  however,  be  -an  soon  to  reflect 
how  foolish  and  how  ungrateful  he  was,  when 
hi3  father  had  made  arrangements  for  taking 
him  on  a long  and  pleasant  journey,  to  make 
himself  miserable,  and  give  his  father  and 
mother  trouble  because  it  was  not  convenient 
to  carry  his  kite. 

Accordingly  his  countenance  brightened  up, 
and  he  went  back  to  his  father '3  room.  Ke 
opened  the  door  a little,  and  peered  in, 
with  a smiling  face,  and  waited  for  his 
father  to  look  up  from  his  writing.  As  soon 
as  his  father  raised  his  eyes,  he  said,  'Father, 
on  the  whole,  I don't  care  much  about  my  kite.' 
'Very  well,'  said  his  father,  ' I am  glad  to 
hear  it;  and  I am  very  glad  you  came  back  to 
tell  me . ' " 5 


4 In  conversation  with  a modern  superintendent  of  schools 
(Lorey  C.  Day  of  Ki ttery-York,  Me.),  the  writerwas  interested 

in  the  comment  "quiet  mind  psychologjr  is  unnatural." 

5 Ibi 5 , pp.  20-21. 
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His  father  considered  his  coming  back,  in  that  way, 
with  a smiling  face,  as  a tacit  confession  that  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  a promise  to  do  so  no  more. 

After  a chapter  devoted  to  the  anticipation  of  a rain 
shower,  comes  a section  about  "The  Evening  Ride"  which 
illustrates  the  tiresomeness  of  the  usual  travel  by  stage- 
coach at  night.  A fine  example  of  how  little  Rolls  bore  up 
under  the  adversities  of  travel  is  described  as  he  attempts 
quite  unsuccessfully  to  ride  in  a seat  much  too  large  for 
him . 


"He  got  along,  however,  pretty  well  for  the  first 
hour.  The  second  hour  it  was  harder,  and  in  the 
third,  he  became  very  much  fatigued,  and  was 
very  uncomfortable.  He  thought  that,  after  all, 
there  was  not  much  pleasure  in  traveling.  His 
father  and  the  other  persons  in  the  stage  talked 
together,  but  Rollo  did  not  understand  much  that 
they  said,  and  he  did  not  feel  much  interest  in 
what  he  did  understand.  He  almost  began  to  wish 
himself  at  home  again,  playing  horses  with  Nathan. 


But  he  did  not  complain.  He  remembered  his 
father's  instructions,  and  bore  the  fatigue, 
and  hardship  as  patiently  as  he  could;  still  his 
countenance  exhibited  a certain  appearance  of 
distress,  and  then  there  was  something  in  his 
movements  which  rendered  it  evident  to  any  one 
who  might  observe  him,  that  he  was  not  very 
comfortable.  His  father,  however,  did  not  observe 
it,  for  he  was  directly  behind  him;  and  so  he 
went  on  without  any  relief."  6 

II 

The  miniature  adult"  of  the  period,  as  psy chologis ts  of 


today  label  the  movement,  bore  up  much  as  an  adult  would  have 


6 Ibid,  pp.  30-31* 
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under  similar  circumstances.  Today,  this  might  appear 
slightly  humorous,  or  even  ridiculous  as  we  observe  children’s 

behavior.  Rollo  certainly  was  a little  Stoic he  would  not 

complain. 

As  they  continue  their  night  ride,  Rollo  and  his  father 
stop  at  a public  house  for  light  refreshments.  The  following 
description  illustrates  how  Mr.  Abbott  was  able  to  show  his 
young  readers  the  proper  way  to  conduct  themselves  at  the 
table : 


’’Rollo  took  his  cup  carefully,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  time  that  he  sat  at  the  table,  he  was  quiet 
and  still,  Nhen  he  had  anything  to  say  to  his  father 
he  would  speak  in  a lo w tone  of  voice,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  others;  and  when  he  observed  that 
any  person  wanted  milk  or  the  sugar,  he  would  pass 
them.  Although  the  people  around  him  were  strangers, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  whom  he  thought 
it  probable  that  he  should  never  see  again,  yet 
he  observed  that  his  father  treated  them  all  in  a 
polite  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  he  knew  that 
it  was  proper  that  he  should  do  so  too."  7 

The  next  chapter,  "Jonas's  Compass",  is  another  example 
of  Tacob  Abbott's  characteristic  direct  manner  of  opening 
a story:  "The  next  morning  Rollo  was  awakened  by  a very  loud 
ringing  in  the  entries  of  the  hotel."  8 No  time  is  lost  in 
long  descriptive  passages. 

Rollo  finds  out  that  all  children  are  not  to  be  trusted 
as  he  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  leave  Jones'  compass  in 


7 Ibid.,  p.  35. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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the  possession  of  a strange  boy. 

In  the  next  chanter,  ’’Getting  Adrift",  Rollo  and  Mr. 
Holiday  spend  some  time  wandering  about  the  wharf,  and 
observe  a few  boys  getting  in  difficulty  by  finding  themselves 
adrift  in  a boat.  After  several  pages  of  describing  this  bit 
of  action,  Mr.  Abbott  in  an  abrupt  manner  of  ending  decides 
in  one  sentence  to  end  the  Incident  and  therefore  to  close 
the  chapter:  "At  length,  however,  somebody  had  compassion 
upon  them  so  far  as  to  go  off  in  some  other  boat,  and  to 
bring  them  all  back  safe  to  the  shore."  9 

In  the  following  chapter,  "The  Engine",  Mr.  Abbott 
creates  his  story  on  oractical  ideas,  as  he  causes  Rollo 
and  his  father  to  take  a tour  op  the  engine  room.  This  is 
a tyoical  bit  of  the  conversation: 

" 'And  what  makes  the  oiston  rod  move  ut)  and 
down?'  said  Rollo. 

'The  piston, ' said  his  father. 

'What  is  the  piston?'  said  Rollo. 

'It  is  out  of  sight,  in  that  great,  round 
thing  which  is  called  the  cylinder.  Inside. 

It  is  fastened  to  the  piston  rod,  whicn 
is  fastened  to  the  upper  side  of  it,  when : 
it  goes  uo  and  when  it  goes  down,  it  draws 
the  oiston  rod  down.'"  10 

"A  Night  At  Sea"  makes  it  possible  for  the  author 
to  describe  current  modes  of  travel,  with  the  brief  passa-ge 
following  being  illustrative  of  this  procedure: 


Ibid.,  p.  69. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
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"Behind  the  curtains,  at  the  sides  of  the 
cabin,  were  places  to  sleep  in.  Hollo's 
father  called  them  berths.  They  were  like 
boxes,  made  in  the  wall,  one  over  the  other, 
with  a bed  in  each  one."  11 

Hollo  proves  his  lack  of  selfishness,  as  he  gives  up  his 
berth  to  his  father,  who  had  intended  to  sleeo  on  a seat 
instead.  His  comment  follows: 

m,*No,  father',  said  Hollo,  'I  had  rather  take 
the  seat;  boys  can  sleeo  easier  than  men, 
you  know. ' " 12 

As  the  ship  had  to  wait  in  the  night  without  proceed- 
ing forward  because  of  the  fog,  Mr.  Holiday  told  Hollo  a 
story,  which  was  introduced  in  this  manner: 

"'Father,'  said  Hollo,  'I  wish  you.  would  tell 
me  a story  now:  you  know  you  could  not  tell 
me  one  last  night. ' 

'Well, ' said  his  father, 'I  will.  I will  tell 
you  the  story  of  Moses  and  his  ship.'"  13 

The  story  which  was  about  one  little  boy  wronging  another 

was  followed  by  this  comment  from  Mr.  Holiday: 

"'And  now.  Hollo,  for  the  moral  of  the  story. 
Never  do  what  you  know  is  wrong.  You  will 
gain  no  enjoyment  by  it,  which  will  repay 
you  for  the  sufferings  of  self-reproach, 
and  the  loss  of  pes.ce  of  mind,  god  has 
given  you  your  conscience,  and  you  ought 
always  to  obey  its  voice;  and  if  you  should 
do  wrong,  immediately  go  and  confess  it,  and 
resolve  to  do  so  no  more.'"  14 


11  Tbid . , p.  37. 

12  Ibid.,  op.  39-90. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

14-  Ibid.  , pv  122  . 
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Rollo  enjoys  watching  a boat  as  it  leaves  on  an 
expedition  in  the  fog  to  locate  the  shore.  He  learns  the 
value  of  patience  while  waiting  for  the  ship  to  move. 
Finally,  the  ship  starts  on  its  way  again. 

Rollo  learns  to  evaluate  the  testimony  of  different 
people  as  he  and  his  father  attemnt  to  locate  a wagon  to 
convey  them  to  their  destination.  After  making  several 
snao  judgments  he  is  finally  brought  to  the  realization 
by  his  father  that  he  should  be  more  careful  in  deciding 
questions.  This  conversation  is  typical  of  his  father's 
advice : 


"'Will  you  remember  what  I have  told  you?' 

t 

'I  will  try  to,  sir,'  replied  Rollo. 


'The  amount  of  it  is,'  added  his  father,  'that 
children  generally  hold  their  judgments  in 
suspense,  as  long  as  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  evidence, 
or  any  appearance  of  evidence,  however  slight 
they  at  once  decide,  and  half  of  the  time  are 
wrong.  But  sensible  men  pause  and  examine  the 
evidence,  and  do  not  allow  their  minis  to  decide 
until  it  is  satisfactory.  " 15 

The  chapter,  "The  Wagon  Ride,"  contains  interesting 
details  about  the  routine  of  traveling  through  the  country 
in  a wason.  To  the  dismay  of  the  two  travellers  the  wagon 
breaks  down.  "The  Travellers  Benighted"  find  it  necessary 


for  Hr.  Holiday  to  leave  Rollo  alone  and  go  for  someone 


15  Ibid.,  p.  153- 
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to  help  them  out  of  their  trouble.  Mr.  Abbott  has 


presented  here  a touching  picture  of  the  little  Hollo  as  he 


M looked  around,  somewhat  afraid.  It  was  pretty 
dark,  already,  and  would  probably  become  much 
darker  before  his  father  should  return.  It  was 
a wild  and  solitary  Diace,  and  the  wind  howled 
mournfully  among  the  forest  and  mountains.  Hollo 
thought  it  would  be  very  lonely  there,  after  his 
father  had  gone  away. 


'How  long  do  you  think  you  shall  be  gone?'  said  he." 

After  some  deliberation,  the  decision  is  reached: 

" 'Well,  father,'  said  Hollo.  'I  believe  I will  stay.' 

'Very  well,'  said  his  father.  'Then  I'll  mount  and 
away,  so  as  to  be  back  as  soon  as  I can.' 


He  led  his  horse  up  by  the  side  of  a little  bank, 
for  there  were  of  course  no  stirruos  to  his 
blanket-saddle,  and  he  could  not  mount  without 
having  something  for  a horse-block.  While  he  was 
doing  this.  Hollo  climbed  uo  into  the  wagon,  and 
drew  the  buffalo  over  his  knees;  and  then  he 
be<ran  rocking  the  wagon  to  and  fro,  chirping  at 
the  same  time,  and  saying  'Get  up,'  as  if  he 
was  driving;  just  as  he  and  Nathan  used  to  do, 
when  they  were  playing  take  a ride  in  the  wagon 
in  the  yard.  His  father  was  glad  to  see  that  he 
had  such  good  courage. 


His  father,  then,  bade  him  good  by,  and  told 
him  that  he  should  bring  a lantern  back  with 
him;  'and  so,'  said  he,  'when  you  see  a light 
on  the  road  before  you,  you  may  know  that  I am 
corning.  ' He  then  turned  his  horse  in  to  the  road, 
and  trotted  off. 


Rollo  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet 
as  long  as  he  could  hear  them,  and  then,  tired 
of  'playing  ride'  in  that  lonely  place,  and 
without  Nathan,  he  began  to  sing.  He  had  not 
quite  finished  his  song,  before  he  heard  a 
noise.  He  stooped  to  listen.  It  sounded  like 
a wascon  comincr. 


16  Ibid.,  n.  176. 
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'Ah,'  said  he  to  himself,  'there  comes  father, 

I know. ' 

On  listening  more  attentively,  however,  he 
perceived  that  the  wagon  was  coming  the  wrong 
way.  Re  thought  it  must  be  some  other  travellers. 

'I'll  call  to  them,  when  they  come  up,  and  get 
them  to  help  us. 

'No,  I will  not,  either,'  continued  he,  'for 
perhaps  they  are  robbers;  and  then  they  will 
steal  my  father's  trunk.'"  17 

The  writer  found  this  picture  of  Rollo  very  interesting 

and  entertaining. 

The  last  chapter,  "The  end  of  the  .Tourney,"  finds  the 
two  travellers  with  their  wagon  repaired  and  on  their  way 
again.  Tacob  Abbott's  characteristic  suiden  ending  of  the 
chapter  and  the  book  is  typical  of  his  Rollo  Books: 

"It  cleared  up  in  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  they  could  go  on  their  way.  '"hey 
tied  ud  the  whippletree,  so  that  they  could 
get  along  three  miles  to  a blacksmith's 
shop,  where  they  had  it  thoroughly  mended; 
and  then  they  went  on,  without  any  further 
adventure,  to  the  end  of  their  journey."  13 


BCLLO  IN  ROME 

In  1353  the  last  of  the  series  of  books  under  the 
general  title  of  Rollo 's  Tour  of  Europe  was  presented 
to  the  public  under  the  name,  Rollo  in  Rome.  Being  the 
last  written,  it  combines  some  of  the  best  features  and  typical 
and  special  characteristics  of  the  group.  With  the  unfolding 


17 


13 


Ibid.,  pp.  178-179. 
Ibid. , pp.  133-139. 
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of • the  loosely  written  story,. the  writer  has  attempted 
to  illustrate  Mr.  Abbott's  two  particular  characteristics 
in  the  whole  series:  the  development  of  some  of  the  moral 

virtues self-reliance,  cooperation,  and  personal  decisions 

involving  moral  evaluation and  the  presentation  of  a 

multitude  of  historical  and  geographical  data.  The  general 
handling  of  the  material,  as  illustrated  in  this  particular 
book,  is  typical  of  each  of  the  ten  books  in  the  group. 


At  the  beginning  of  each  volume  is  found  a list  of  the 
personnel  found  in  the  story.  All  of  the  characters  may  not 
appear  in  the  same  book,  but  they  are  all  listed  each  time, 
as  follows: 

PRINCIPAL  PERSONS  OF  THE  STORY 

Rollo ; twelve  years  of  age. 

Hr.  and  Mrs.  Holiday;  Rollo' s father  and  mother, 

traveling  in  Europe. 

Thanny ; Rollo' s younger  brother. 

Tane ; Rollo 's  cousin,  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holiday. 

Mr.  George;  a young  gentleman,  Rollo 's  uncle. 

19 

In  Chapter  I,  ''The  Diligence  Office,"  Rollo,  in 
company  with  his  Uncle  George,  is  traveling  in  the  general 
direction  of  Rome.  The  informational  description  inserted 
by  Mr.  Abbott  about  the  means  of  travel  in  Italy  in  the  1350' s 


is  sampled  by  the  following  quotation: 

"The  diligences  in  France  are  very  large,  and  are 
divided  into  different  compartments,  with  a different 
price  for  each.  There  are  usually  three  compartments 
below  and  one  above.  In  the  Italian  diligences. 


19  Jacob  Abbott,  Rollo  In  Rome,  p.  9. 
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however,  or  at  least  in  the  one  that  Mr. 

George  and  Rollo  traveled  to  Rome , there 
were  only  three.  First  there  we s the  in- 
terior, or  the  body  of  the  coach  oroper. 

Directly  before  this  was  a coraoartment , 
with  s glass  front,  containing  one  seat 
only,  which  looked  forward;  there  were  of 
course,  places  for  three  persons  on  this 
seat.  This  front  department  is  called  the 
couoe.  It  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
diligence.  There  is  also  a seat  up  above 
the  coupe,  in  a sort  of  second  story,  as 
it  were;  and  this  was  the  seat  which  Mr. 

George  and  Rollo  usually  preferred,  because 
it  was  ut>  high,  where  they  could  see  better. 

3ut  for  the  present  journey  Mr.  George  thought 
the  high  seat,  which  is  called  the  banquette, 
would  not  be  quite  safe;  for  though  it  was 
covered  above  with  a sort  of  chaise  top,  still 
it  was  open  in  front,  and  thus  more  exposed  to 
the  night  air.  In  ordinary  cases  he  would  not 
have  been  at  all  afraid  of  the  night  air,  but 
the  country  between  Naoles  and  Rome,  and  indeed 
the  country  all  about  Rome,  in  every  direction, 
is  very  unhealthy.  So  unhealthy  is  it,  in  fact, 
that  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  almost 
uninhabi table ; and  it  is  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  considered  unsafe  for  strangers  to  pass 
through  in  the  night,  unless  they  are  well  pro- 
tec ted.'1  20 


This  is  typical  of  much  of  the  description  in  most  books 
of  travel. 


As  Uncle  George  moralizes  on  the  lot  of  tourists 
who  travel  in  Europe,  Jacob  Abbott  is  able  to  insert 


several  points  of  moral  instruction  for  his  young  readers. 
Uncle  George  says: 


n i 


On  the  whole,  judging  from  what  I have  seen 
of  tourists  in  Europe,  I should  say  that  those 
that  travel  do  not  after  all,  in  general,  really 
pass  their  time  more  hapolly  than  those  who 
remain  at  home. 


2Q_  Ibid  ._ap._JL3-14 
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'I  have  two  reasons  for  saying  these  things. 

One  is,  that  those  of  you  who  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  travel,  may  be  more  contented  to  remain 
at  home,  and  not  imagine  that  those  of  your 
friends  who  go  abroad,  necesssrilly  pass  their 
time  so  much  more  happily  than  you  do.  The  other 
reason  is,  that  when  you  do  travel,  either  in 
our  own  country  or  in  foreign  lands,  you  should 
be  more  reasonable  and  considerate,  and  pay  more 
regard  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others, 
than  travellers  usually  do.  Most  of  the  disquie- 
tudes and  heart -burnings  which  arise  to  mar  the 
happiness  of  parties  travelling,  come  from  the 
selfishness  of  parties  travelling,  and  from  the 
selfishness  of  our  hearts,  which  seems  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  bring  itself  out  more  into 
view  when  we  are  on  a long  journey  together 
than  at  any  other  time. 

' In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  this 
selfishness  is  covered  and  concealed  by  the 
veil  of  politeness  prescribed  by  the  forms 
and  usages  of  society.  This  veil  is,  however, 
very  thin,  and  it  soon  disappears  entirely, 
in  the  familiar  intercourse  which  is  necessarily 
produced  by  the  incidents  and  adventures  of  a 
journey.  In  being  daily  and  hourly  w* th  each 
other  for  a long  time,  people  appear  just  as 
they  really  are;  and  unless  they  are  really 
reasonable,  considerate,  and  just  towards  one 
another,  they  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
disa gree . 1 " 21 

In  Chapter  II,  "The  Journey",  the  discussion  goes 
from  foreign  customs  to  nature,  all  interspersed  by  the 
author's  scenery  painting  in  general  and  of  the  Pontine 
Karshes  in  particular. 

In  Chapter  III,  "The  Arrival  at  Rome",  the  two 
travelers  situate  themselves  in  living  quarters  and  dis- 
cover the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  speak  Italian. 


21  Ibid.,  op.  31-32. 
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Chapter  IV,  "The  Ramble",  is  the  occasion  for  Hollo 
to  meet  another  young  American  lad,  who  wanders  with  him 
into  the  district  of  shops.  Mr.  Abbott  again  ooliges  with 
a discussion  on  cameos  and  mosaics  and  the  process  by 
which  they  are  made. 

"Getting  Lost",  Chanter  V,  is  an  excellent  chapter 
for  Tacob  Abbott  to  show  where  Hollo  and  his  young  friend 
have  developed  the  moral  virtue  of  self-reliance.  3y  coolly 
keeping  their  heads,  they  are  able  in  a foreign  city  to 
locate  an  "English-speaking  person,  who  promptly  finds  their 
hotel  for  them. 

"The  Coliseum",  Chapter  VI,  is  a very  interesting 
chapter,  based  on  discussion,  lectures,  and  questions  and 
answers  about  this  famous  structure.  Even  an  adult  reader 
would  probably  find  of  value  many  of  the  facts  that  figures 
told  about  the  immense  pile  of  stone.  (A  contemporary  comment 
on  the  building  of  the  Great  -Eastern  Steamboat  is  of  historical 
Interest  to  a modern  reader).  The  status  of  Rome  under  the 
government  of  the  Vatican  City  is  noted  as  source  material 
for  history  devotees. 

In  Chapter  VII,  "The  Gladiator",  Hollo  and  Uncle 
Georrte  continue  their  inspection  of  the  Coliseum  and  its 
environs.  They  a.re  particularly  intrigued  by  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  Tacob  Abbott  through  the  mouth 
of  Uncle  George  makes  a comment  on  it,  much  as  any  travel 


suide  book  would  have  done: 
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"'It  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  world,'  said  he 
’and  in  the  course  of  your  life,  though  you  may 
never  see  it  here,  in  the  original,  again,  you 
will  meet  with  casts  of  it  and  drawings  of  it 
without  number,  and  you  will  find  descriptions 
of  it  and  illusions  to  it  continually  recurring 
in  the  conversation  that  you  hear  and  the  books 
that  you  read.  Indeed,  the  image  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  forms  a part  of  the  mental  furnishing 
of  every  highly -cultivated  intellect  in  the 
civilized  world.'"  22 

Chapter  VIII,  "The  farpeian  Rock",  finds  Rollo  and 
a group  of  his  young  friends  visiting  the  famous  rock, 
at  which  nlace  they  discuss  its  history  and  importance 
to  Rome.  A visit  to  the  pantheon  is  the  occasion  for  the 
luvenlle  reader  to  learn  more  about  the  specifications, 
and  architecture  of  an  historic  building. 

Chapter  IX,  "Going  To  Ostia",  finds  a new  character 
introduced,  by  name,  Copley.  This  young  man  by  constantly 
refusing  to  do  what  is  right  and  by  insisting  on  the 
individual  pleasure  of  doing  what  he  always  wishes  to  do, 
becomes  an  excellent  example  of  a type  which  Jacob  Abbott 
would  not  have  his  young  readers  imitate.  By  using  his 
highhanded  methods,  Conley  soon  finds  that  he  himself  is 
inducing  neople  not  to  like  him  and  not  to  cooperate  with 
him.  This  example  of  poor  cooperation  is  admirably  con- 
trasted with  Rollo 's  cooperative  ideas  on  travel,  expressed 
in  these  words: 


22  Ibid . ,np.  144-145. 
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"'I  like  traveling  about  the  world  with 
uncle  George,'  he  used  to  say  to  himself, 

'and  in  order  that  I may  travel  with  him 
a great  deal,  I must  make  it  for  his  interest 
to  take  me.  That  is,  I must  manage  so  that  he 
will  have  a better  time  when  I am  with  him, 
than  when  he  goes  alone;  and  in  order  to  do 
this,  I must  take  care  never  to  give  him  any 
trouble  or  concern  of  any  kind  on  my  account. 

I must  comoly  with  his  wishes  in  every  thing, 
and  be  satisfied  with  such  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments as  he  fully  approves.'"  23 

In  Chapter  X,  "The  Vatican",  Rollo  and  Uncle  C-eorge 
join  a grouo  of  tourists  who  wish  to  view  the  Vatican 
City  by  torch  light.  They  are  thrilled  by  the  sight  of 
the  sculpture  pie.ces  and  the  other  art  treasures.  St. 
Peter's  offers  a chance  for  Mr.  Abbott  to  go  into  another 
descriptive  oassage. 

Chanter  XI,  ' the ' Conclusion" , is  concerned  with  the 
preparations  for  Rollo  and  his  Uncle  to  leave  Rome.  They 
find  out  about  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may  journey 
to  Marseilles,  and,  after  sufficient  arrangements  are  made, 
depart.  Although  this  is  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  series 
of  books  under  the  general  title  of  Rollo 's  Tour  of  Europe , 
the  concluding  sentence  would  suggest  the  oossibility  of 
a succeeding  volume.  The  book  ends  thus: 

"At  eight  Mr.  C-eorge  and  Rollo  embarked,  with 
a crreat  man3r  others,  in  a small  boat,  to  go  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  at  half  past  eight  the 
paddles  of  the  steamer  began  to  revolve,  and 
to  feear  them  rapidly  away  from  the  shores  of 
Italy  out  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  route  to  Marseilles."  24 


23  Ibid.,  no.  170-171. 

24  Ibid.  . no. „ .222-22-5. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


EVALUATION  OP  ABBOTT 1 S ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  HOLLO  300KB 


There  have  been  many  differences  of  opinion  expressed, 
as  many  people  have  attempted  to  analyse  .Jacob  Abbott's 
contribution  throu  *h  the  Hollo  3ooks.  Some  critics  have 
rated  him  in  impressive  terms  as  an  important  contributor 
to  permanent  juvenile  literature;  others  have  assigned  him 
to  the  fourth  rate  position  of  a poor  writer  of  books  for 
children . 

It  might  be  interesting  to  quote  a writer  of  his 
literary  oeriod  and  contrast  this  opinion  with  several 
current  views,  both  pro  and  con.  In  a popular  weekly  maga- 
zine a few  weeks  after  Mr.  Abbott's  death  there  appeared 
these  words: 

"The  little  ones  know  him  as  their  favorite  author 
and  children  of  a larger  growth  often  find  them- 
selves well  entertained  by  his  charming  books ."... "The 
children's  writer  of  America  has  won  for  himself  hosts 
of  youthful  friends  and  admirers ."... "the  long  series 
of  entertaining  and  instructive  volumes  which  delight- 
ed our  children  (are)  monuments ...  in  the  way  of  liter- 
ary achievement ."... "A  constant  intercourse  with 
young  people  -rave  him  the  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
tastes  and  necessities  that  appear  in  so  many  of  his 
works."  1 

In  1350,  there  was  a critical  statement  made  in  a popular 
magazine  which  was  equally  as  idolatrous  as  the  former 


1 Hamer's  Neekly,  Nov.  22,  1379,  pp.  921-922. 
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quotation.  "(The  books  are  in  a)  style  of  easy  and  graceful 
idiomatic  English. . .which  give  a pleasant  flavor  to  all  the 
productions  of  the  author."  2 

In  another  vein  of  criticism,  Chilian  Verplanck, 
editing  The  Fairy  Book,  was  very  testy,  as  he  said: 

"Dismal  trash  all  of  them.  Something  half-way 
between  stupid  story  books  and  bad  school- 
books; being  so  ingeniously  written  as  to  oa 
unfit  for  any  useful  purpose  in  the  school 
and  too  dull  for  any  entertainment  out  of  it."  3 

Later  criticism  on  the  Rollo  Books  was  even  more 
varied  than  contemporary  opinion.  The  voluminous  infor- 
mation of  these  books  has  made  convenient  burlesque  in 
late  years  but  many  -people  have  agreed  that  Abbott's  work 
had  "consoicuous  common  sense  and  that  in  pre-homeo-pathic 
days  his  sugarcoated  nil Is  were  extraordinarily  pooular.  " 4 
His  books  were  wholesome  and  lacking  in  the  sentimental. 
"They  portrayed  aspects  of  normal  American  child  life,"  5 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  story  conveyed  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  oicture  of  the  times. 


2 Harper's  Hew  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  1350,  p.  571* 

The  lambrld-e  History  of  American  Literature,  Ed.  by 
W.  P.  ^rent,  J.  Trskine,  S.  P.  Sherman,  and  C.  Van  Doren, 

Vol.  II,  pp.  400-401. 


4 Ibid.,  p.  401. 

5 Blanche  E.  Veekes,  Literature  and  the  Phi Id,  p.  71* 
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"Modern  youth  would  become  quickly  bored  by  the 
stiff  little  adventures  of  Rollo  and  his  companions."  6 
Such  is  a statement  as  issued  in  1933.  The  thrill  received 
by  the  readers  of  juvenile  literature  in  the  middle  of 


the  last  century  has  disappeared  for  the  young  readers 
of  this  century  as  far  as  the  Rollo  3ooks  is  concerned. 

In  contrast  the  writer  of  the  following  statement  evidently 
reflects  a feeling  o^  the  1300's  as  he  says: 

"After  all,  can  any  new  books  for  children 

do  any have  quite  the  charm  of  these  old 

favorites?  ...The  critics  may  decry  his  work 
as  literature  and  the  characteristics  of 
Rollo 's  Journey  to  Cambridge  may  raise  a 
laugh  at  his  expense;  the  fact  remains  that 
no  American  writer  for  children  has  held  so 
Dowerful  a sway  over  their  minds  or  held  it 
so  long  as  Jacob  A.bbott,  and  has  more  firmly 
preserved  a place  in  their  grateful  and  honor- 
ing recollection ...  To  these  simple,  truthful, 
sagacious,  wholesome  books  ...  three  generations 
of  Americans  owe  some  of  the  best  and  most 
lasting  lessons  ever  taught  to  human  mind."  7 

Even  though  the  critics  of  yesterday  and  of  today 
have  many  varied  criticisms  about  the  merits  or  lack  of 


merits  of  Tacob  Abbott's  Rollo  Books,  with  some  criticisms 
aporoaching  idolatrous  praise  and  some  vehemently  disclaim- 
ing any  value,  there  has  been  a middle  oath  of  evaluation. 
This  orocess  of  seeing  both  the  fine  and  the  poor  features 
of  these  works  was  expressed  in  a straight-forward  manner 


6 American  A.uthors,  1600-1900,  Ed.  by  Stanley  J.  Kunitz 
and  Howard  Kay craft. , p.  1. 


7 Literary  World , Vol.  XXVIII, 


1397,  p.  242. 
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in  the  following  quotation: 

"To  claim  that  his  ( Tacob  Abbott’s)  stories 
have  a high  literary  rank  would  be  unwise; 
to  deny  their  place  in  the  development  of 
American  literature  would  be  false.  In  them- 
selves and  yet  more  in  their  indications 
they  stand  for  a nineteenth  century  habit 
of  authorship  which  notwi thstandlng  the 
production  by  some  hands  of  a wearisome 
amount  of  worthlessness  is  liable  to  in- 
crease in  imoortance  with  the  passing  years."  3 

Tacoo  Abbott’s  real  literary  significance  lies  in  the 

fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  attempt 

to  write  for  children  as  human  beings.  He  was  an  important, 

if  distant,  forerunner  of  modern  juvenile  literature.  9 

In  establishing  Tacob  Abbott  as  an  early  American 

juvenile  author  of  some  imoortance,  it  is  desirable  to 

emphasize  that  his  writings  were  truly  typical  of  his 

locale  and  oeriod.  Barrett  Wendell  observes  that  the 

Rollo  Books  are  artlessly  faithful  to  New  England  life 

in  the  forties.  He  notes  the  apoearance  of  a solitary 

advertisement  of  the  Rollo  Books  on  the  cover  of  the 

first  issue  of  the  Dial"  organ  of  Transcendentalism, 

and  sees  in  this  fact  the  suggestion  that  "Rollo  was 

the  body  of  which  Transcendentalism  was  the  soul."  10 


3 Charles  F.  Richardson,  American  Literature,  1607-1335, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  403-409t 

9 American  Authors,  1600-1900,  Ed.  by  Stanley  .J . Kunitz 
and  Howard  Hay craft,  p.  1. 

' 1C  A Literary  History  of  America  Book  V. , 
Characteristics),  op.  237 , 302 . 
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He  continues,  perhaps  in  levity,  with  the  suggestion  that 
for  knowledge  of  the  external  aspect  of  the  period  (the 
renaissance  in  New  England)  one  might  do  worse  than  read 
these  little  books. 

It  would  be  well  to  group  together  the  various 
characteristics  of  Tacob  Abbott's  literary  style.  The 
endearing  quality  of  his  little  books  grow  out  of  the 
certain  excellencies  of  style  peculiar  to  him.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  a simplicity  and  an  engaging  sweetness  in 
his  manner  of  telling  a story.  His  stories  have  the  spon- 
taneity of  imoroviza tion.  The  stories  were  written  as  he 
would  have  told  them  (and  did  tell  many  of  them)  to  a group 
of  children  about  his  knee.  Each  incident  led  on  to  the  next. 11 
Thus,  the  full  effect  of  his  pleasant  leisurely  narration 
may  be  had  only  from  the  works  as  a whole.  This  is  particularly 
"true  of  the  Hollo  Hooks,  where  the  effect  is  cumulative."  12 

Throughout  the  books  there  is  a rich  vein  of  quiet 
whimsical  humor,  drollery  of  a pervasive  sort.  Among  other 
stylistic  characteristics  of  these  books  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  sanity  of  viewpoint,  consistent  healthiness  and 
absence  of  sentimentality,  all  characteristics  of  which 
put  the*.,  on  several  lists  of  wholesome  children's  books.  13 


► 


11  Edward  Abbott  Literary  World  (Jacob  Abbott  and  his  Books) 
pp.  242-  243. 

12  E.  V.  jjcas,  Old  Fashioned  Tales,  Intro.,  p.  XIII. 

13  j.T.  Hardy  included  them  among  his  Five  Hundred  Books  For 
The  Yoorr  - , (1892) > as  did  0.  M.  Hewing  in  his  Books  7or  Boys 
and  girls:  A Selected  List,  (1397)* 
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The  fact  that  they  are  full  of  commonsense  and  have 
clear  ideas  on  children's  relations  to  each  other  denote 
notable  traits. 

As  a concluding  comment  on  Mr.  Abbott's  general 
characteristics,  the  writer  li  es  the  following  quotation: 

"The  appeal  of  Tacob  Abbott's  books  is  inherent 
in  the  beauty  of  the  commonplace.  The  normal 
child  responds  to  fact  as  well  as  to  fancy  and 
is  as  much  injured  if  bereft  of  the  one  as  the 
other."  14 

As  the  writer  remembers  the  many  things  he  has 
learned  about  Tacob  Abbott  and  attempts  to  fit  them  to- 
gether into  a pattern  which  will  form  some  part  of  the 
general  design  of  American  Literature,  he  is  reminded  of 

v 

the  construction  of  a hand-braided  rug  in  his  home.  On  the 

edge  are  found  many  beautiful  colors descriptive  in  his 

mind  of  the  bloom  of  juvenile  literature  of  today;  about 
half  way  from  the  outside  of  the  rug  to  the  center  are 
found  some  pleasant  colors,  not  quite  approaching  the 

beauty  of  the  edge  ones descriptive  of  the  period  of 

children's  literature  immediately  following  Jacob  Abbott's 
period;  however,  in  the  center  of  the  rug  there  is  found 
a solid  dark  mass  of  colors:  black,  brown,  purple,  and 

deep  green these  represent  the  fundamental  juvenile 

works  of  Tacob  Abbott  to  the  writer.  Without  the  center 


14  North  American  Review,  Vol.  102,  (1366)  Children' 3 
looks  Of  The  Year,  p.  337* 
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there  couli  have  been  no  rug.  of  beautifully  graduated 
colors;  without  the  firm  basis  of  wholesome,  clean,  directive 

children's  literature  of  his  day in  a great  measure  of  his 

pen the  juvenile  literature  of  today  might  not  have  develop- 

ed to  its  present  high  state.  He  found  children  losing  interest 
in  reading  moralistic  "preachy"  stories  of  a didactic  nature. 

He  wrote  for  them  of  their  world  as  he  saw  it and  he  saw 

it  clearly. 

During  the  years  of  his  writing  career,  during  most 
of  which  he  was  America's  most  popular  juvenile  author,  he 
brought  children's  literature  along  the  path  of  progress 
as  much  as  dozens  of  authors  had  done  in  a hundred  years. 

The  writer  feels  much  as  a modern  superintendent  of  schools 
felt,  as  he  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  " Ta cob 
Abbott  certainly  deserves  credit  as  a pioneer."  15 

Whether  children  of  today  read  the  Hollo  Books  or  not, 
the  representation  of  them  is  both  a reminder  and  a challenge 
to  the  writer  of  children's  stories  that  there  is  much  to 
learn  from  the  American  pioneer  in  this  field.  The  ideas 
he  employed  (so  new  and  advanced  for  his  day  and  age)  are 

applicable  today  for  any  modern  writer that  is,  to  treat 

children  as  equals,  to  sho w confidence  in  them,  to  shower 
responsibilities  on  them,  and  to  let  them  "learn  by  doing." 


15  Quoted  from  a conversation  with  Lorey  C.  Day, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kittery-York,  Maine. 
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ABSTRACT 


In  summarizing;  the  contribution  of  Tacob  Abbott  to 
American  literature  through  the  Hollo  Books,  it  would  be 
well  to  begin  with  the  high  lights  of  his  life.  From  the 
time  of  his  birth  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1303,  through 
the  years  of  attendance  at  prominent  Mew  England  colleges, 
and  during  the  years  as  a teacher,  founder  of  a girls’ 
school,  and  a minister,  he  illustrated  the  finest  type  of 
American  citizenship.  In  the  1330's,  he  began  his  writing 
career,  preparing  book3  for  religious  topics  and  children's 
books  of  several  natures that  is,  pleasure  readers,  his- 

torical readers,  scientifical  readers  and  biographical 
readers.  During  his  life  time,  he  showed  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  in  his  every  day  living,  sponsoring  self- 
government  in  his  Mt.  Vernon  school,  and  living  a resoected 
quiet  life  in  Farmington,  Maine.  A distinguished  family  was 
to  inherit  his  literary  ambitions. 

In  order  to  properlj’-  place  Tacob  Abbott  in  a literary 
oosition  with  other  authors  of  the  1300 's,  it  has  been  well 
to  trace  the  development  of  juvenile  American  liters. ture. 
After  the  early  didactic  writings  of  a religious  nature, 
some  authors  (Tames  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Washington  Irving, 
in  particular)  attempted  to  use  the  A.merican  scene. 


. 


. 
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Hawthorne  attempted  tales  based  on  phantasy  and  the  super 
natural.  Finally  Peter  Parley  came  along  with  his  inform- 
ational books  of  an  educational  nature.  Tacob  Abbott  was 
contemporary  with  him,  allowing  his  characters  to  become 
more  human.  The  series  books  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Horatio 
Alger,  and  Oliver  Ootlc  then  became  very  popular.  During 
the  last  part  of  the  century,  there  came  a revival  of 
classical  themes,  with  stories  by  other  authors.  Poetry 
came  to  be  increasingly  enjoyed  also  at  that  time. 

The  writer  has  analysed  two  typical  Hollo  3ool:s 
for  the  authors  characteristics.  Hollo's  Travels  of  the 
(Hollo  Terles^  illustrated  Mr.  Abbott's  characteristic 
beginnings  and  endings,  how  his  stories  were  built  on 
practical  ideas,  how  he  inserted  other  stories,  and  how  he 
reflected  contemporary  ways  of  living,  such  as  the  current 
modes  of  travel.  Hollo  In  Rome  (of  the  Hollo's  Tour  of  Europe 
series)  illustrated  the  tyoical  development  of  moral  virtues 
(self-reliance,  cooperation,  and  right  and  wrong  decisions 
and  the  consequences  of  such) . This  book  was  also  illustra- 
tive of  the  wealth  of  historical  and  geographical  data 
introduced . 

The  writer  grouped  together  the  various  alms  of 
accomplishment  the  author  hinrelf  stated.  Mr.  Abbott  funda- 
mentally wished  to  entertain  children,  a,nd  instruct  them 
at  the  same  time.  His  instruction  was  sun-oosed  to  be  indirect 
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by  example  rather  than  by  didsctic  preaching.  He  believed 
he  had  accomplished  what  he  had  originally  intended  to  do. 
Others  in  evaluating  Mr.  Abbott  varied  in  their  criticism; 
some,  gave  him  an  idolatrous  position  with  Hans  Christian 
Anderson,  while  others  believed  him  the  author  of  children’s 
trash.  The  critics  of  today  declare  him  outdated  as  far  as 
our  present  standards  go  for  juvenile  literature;  however, 
it  is  recognized  that  as  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
juvenile  novel,  he  was  of  great  importance. 

The  writer  then  analysed  the  structural  mechanics  of 
the  books,  noting  particularly  that  the  stories  were  as 
they  might  have  been  told,  with  no  plot  being  formed  before- 
hand. Tacob  Abbott's  trait  was  illustrated  by  the  proper  use 
of  the  word  for  the  occasion,  regardless  of  the  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  child  in  understanding  it. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  books  was  analysed  with 
separate  examples  being  used  for  illustrative  purposes.  It 
was  shown  that  he  showed  respect  for  children,  treating  them, 
as  eaua-ls.  Examples  were  quoted  describing  the  large  truths 
he  discussed  about  scientific  phenomena , biography,  and 
spiritual  experiences.  Aspects  of  the  question  of  the  disci- 
pline of  children  was  illustrated,  showing  ho w Tacob  Abbott 
believed  in  prompt,  implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience 
to  commands  (implanted  by  education'',  in  natural  penalties 
and  their  results,  and  in  the  certainty  of  punishment. 


* 


That  Mr.  Abbott  drew  pictures  of  children  realistically 
true  of  his  day  was  shown.  That  children  learn  through  both 
instruction  and  example  was  illustrated  as  was  the  need  for 
the  recognition  of  a duly  appointed  authority.  Examples 
were  shown  of  ways  in  which  Mr.  Abbott's  methods  of  teaching 
were  practical.  That  he  wanted  to  have  a moral  influence 
on  his  readers,  inculcated  by  sympathy  and  the  influence 
of  example,  was  apparent  in  his  works. 

Except  for  the  appendix  which  stives  plot  summaries 
of  each  of  the  Rollo  iBooks , the  writer  has  concluded  with 
his  own  views  on  the  accomplishment  of  tacob  Abbott  through 
these  books.  That  he  was  quite  formal  at  times  for  children's 
reading,  that  his  implied  indirective  teaching  seems  to  us 
quite  didactic,  that  he  did  leave  masses  of  information  in 
front  of  our  eyes,  that  compared  to  today's  standards  of 

juvenile  literature,  his  perhaps  seems  slightly  ludicrous 

all  this  probably  is  true;  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
since  for  his  day  he  made  tremendous  jumps  toward  creating 
and  humanizing  children's  literature,  and  by  his  prolific 
output  of  books  in  series  caused  the  youthful  population 
of  America  (and  the  rest  of  the  world,  too)  to  read  more 
widely,  it  is  imperative  that  we  arive  this  venerable 
American  a respected  place  in  American  children's  litera- 
ture as  an  important  forerunner  of  the  modern  juvenile  novel. 
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APPENDIX 


A.  ROLLO  SERIES 


Rollo  Learning  to  Talk 

In  this  first  of  the  Rollo  Books,  the  reader  Is 
presented  with  many  pictures  about  which  short 
episodical  stories  are  fabricated.  Many  of  the  brief 
tales  are  concerned  with  animals,  such  as  "Cows  in 
the  Water"  in  which  case  the  reader  notes  several 
cows  discussing  their  various  problems  with  life  in 
general.  Some  stories,  like  "The  Spider's  Web"  are 
filled  with  details  about  nature.  "The  Garden"  and 
"The  Man  Plowing"  are  tyolcal  of  the  stories  about 
farm  life. 

Altogether  there  are  over  fifty  pictures,  each  of 
which  is  the  focal  point  of  a detailed  account  of 
some  action.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  to  the  observer  they  seem  like  still  life 
pictures.  The  reader  wonders  how  Abbott  is  to  trans- 
form such  a sublect  into  an  action  story;  however, 
by  the  conversation  which  the  author  has  Inserted 
into  his  descriptions  of  that  or  any  other  scene,  a 
very  active  panorama  seems  presented  to  the  reader. 

Rollo  as  a character  is  not  featured  in  this  book. 

TL-  group  of  stories  is  called  Rollo 's  "Picture  Book". 

Rollo  Learning  to  Read 

Rollo 's  fa. the r teaches  Rollo  how  to  read.  He  invited 
his  interest  in  reading  by  telling  him  many  stories  of 
a nature  which  would  appeal  to  a small  boy.  All  of  the 
stories  are  concerned  with  the  ilea  of  the  obedience 
due  parents  by  children,  since  everything  children  pos- 
sess comes  from  their  parents.  Interspersed  among  these 
tales  of  moral  details  are  found  explanations  of  the 

te chi  cal  mechanics  of  reading  and  information  finding 

such  as  the  use  of  the  asterisk,  footnote,  etc.  A study 
of  the  reading  principles  presented  here  would  undoubtedly 
enhance  one's  own  reading  powers,  as  far  as  dramatic 
vocal  expression  goes.  Typical  of  the  day,  much  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  skill  of  oral  reeding.  This  book 
could  almost  be  used  as  a.  textbook  in  many  ways. 
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Rollo  At  Work  (Or  The  Way  To  3e  Industrious) 


3y  experience,  Rollo  learns  that  he  must  work  care- 
fully and  steadily  in  order  to  achieve  definite  results, 
of  any  amount  of  work  accomplished.  Ke  attempts  to  do 
simple  tasks  such  as  picking  up  chips  and  piling  wood 
blocks  up,  and  even  in  these  activities  he  finds  the 
necessity  of  being  thoughtfully  careful. 

He  is  given  a little  wheelbarrow  by  means  of  which 
he  hauls  -ravel  to  erect  a " causey",  or  stone  and 
gravel  rath.  This  is  built  with  definite  specif ications 
and  contract  orders  bein’  issued  ^y  his  father.  In  this 
way  he  lesrns  rroper  business  techniques  in  keeping  a 
contract . 

Rollo  starts  a garden  and  goes  through  the  usual 
amount  of  trials  and  tribulations  any  farmer  receives 
with  the  success  and  failure  of  his  crops.  At  apple- 
gathering time  he  learns  how  laborers  may  dispute  with 
each  other  in  pursuing  their  tasks.  He  enjoys  the  com- 
pany of  his  little  friend,  3-eorgie , and  of  his  cousin. 
Tames.  A story  told  by  Rollo' s mother  about  "Shallow, 
Selfish,  and  Wise",  has  an  interesting  and  pointed 
moral  about  the  value  of  being  generous  toward  other 
pe  v *jle . 


Rollo  At  Flay  .(Or  Safe  Amusements) 

Through  a series  of  play  activities  which  take  him 
into  the  woods,  Rollo  learns  about  nature.  He  sets  a 
steeole-trao  with  which  to  catch  a squirrel.  He  learns 
about  weather  fore -casting  and  after  the  foretold 
storm,  he  goes  to  see  the  freshet  it  had  caused.  Fin- 
ally he  joins  a blueberrying  party  made  up  of  his 
family,  at  which  time  he  learns  the  value  of  obedience 
to  parental  directions.  Throughout  the  six  episodes, 
or  stories,  Rollo  is  gradually  learning  the  value  of 
being  socially  acceptable  to  other  boys  and  girls 
and  of  being  truly  repentant  when  one  has  done  wrong. 
Twelve  engravings  enhance  the  story  by  describing 
the  material. 
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Hollo  At  School 


xRollo  attends  the  school  kept  by  Miss  Mary  in  the 
house  of  a neighbor.  He  learns  two  types  of  things: 
first,  he  learns  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic; 
and  secondly,  he  gains  a social  sense  in  being  able 
to  get  a Ion"  with  other  people  by  setting  a.  long 
with  other  boys  and  girls  in  school.  Through  the 
examole  set  forth  by  Dovey,  a little  girl,  and  Tulius, 
a little  boy,  he  learns  the  unfortunate  effects  of 
being  selfish  in  one's  attitude  toward  others. 

Miss  Mary  teaches  the  moral  values  of  being  sub- 
missive in  one's  behavior  toward  the  hand  holding  the 
reins  of  authority.  The  change  in  attitude  of  Dovey 
toward  the  school  is  interestingly  described.  The 
"Pertinacity"  of  .Julius  in  continuing  his  unnecessary 
behavior  is  an  illustration  of  value  to  Hollo  for  he 
realizes  how  he  himself  might  be  in  his  attitude 
toward  others.  The  development  of  go»d  order  in  the 
school  is  shown  as  profitable  to  all.  The  question 
of  the  title  to  property  is  analysed  with  a satisfac- 
tory answer  finally  being  reached  by  the  grouo. 

Hollo's  Vacation 

Hollo  finds  that  vacation  time  can  be  not  only 
olay time , 'out  also  a errand  time  in  which  to  gather 
new  and  exciting  information  about  things  near  home. 

He  enjoys  the  October  Halloween  festivities  with 
boyish  vieror  and  then  settles  down  to  learn  about 
scientific  apparatus,  such  as  surveyor's  instruments. 
Shipbuilding  holds  much  interest  for  him,  as  does  the 
story  told  about  the  sea.  ^he  care  of  his  younger 
brother  Thanay  "ives  Hollo  valuable  experience  in 
dealing  with  other  neonle.  The  gathering  of  seeds  and 
the  grouping  of  them  into  various  classifications 
creates  a valuable  olay  activity  for  Hollo. 

Through  observing  the  various  experiences  Hollo 
has  in  these  situations,  one  sees  some  of  the  temo- 
tations,  the  trials,  the  difficulties,  and  the 
duties  which  all  children  encounter  in  circumstances 
similar. 
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Rollo 1 s Experiments 


Rollo's  natural  curiosity  about  the  many  interesting 
things  that  surround  him  in  his  everyday  living  leads 
him  into  participation  in  various  experiments  at  home. 
Under  the  guidance  of  his  sister,  Mary,  he  learns  about 
astronomy.  3y  observing  Tonas,  he  obtains  a realization 
of  the  value  of  pruning.  He  makes  a bettle  and  wedge 
under  Tonas ' supervision  and  then  attempts  to  use  them 
on  small  blocks  of  wood.  He  is  introduced  to  horology. 

The  making  of  a homemade  sun  dial  entails  the  learning 
of  a number  of  primary  scientific  facts  which  Rollo 
absorbs  easily. 

The  experiment  with  the  bee  hive  proves  to  Rollo 
that  some  scientific  work  may  seem  tame  and  subdued, 
but  that  underneath  there  is  tremendous  energy  present. 

The  magnet  experiments  are  of  much  interest  to  the 
inquiring  Rollo,  as  he  learns  the  scientific  principles 
concerned  with  their  operation.  The  oscillation  experiment 
carried  on  with  a weight  on  a suspended  string  interests 
Rollo,  as  he  speculates  upon  different  ways  in  which 
to  adapt  this  scientific  phenomenon  to  his  everyday 
play  activities. 


Rollo's  Museum 


In  the  process  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  having  a 
museum,  of  arranging  a cabinet  for  his  curiosities, 
of  organizing  a.  museum  society,  of  gathering  together 
scientific  items  from  nature,  and  in  properly  placing 
the  museum  pieces  on  display,  Rollo  learns  a great 
deal  about  dealing  with  other  boys  and  girls.  He  learns 
aoout  the  use  of  the  law  of  bailment  in  lending  property 
to  others.  He,  too,  as  real  boy,  learns  to  value  tact, 
as  a means  of  living  pleasantly  with  other  people. 

As  Rollo  visits  country  mes-dow,  local  wood  spots, 
and  the  seashore,  one  sees  rae.ny  phenomena  of  nature 
through  his  eyes.  The  gathering  of  these  materials 
into  a growing  museum  of  real  scientific  value  would 
be  of  particular  interest  to  a reader  who  likes  ele- 
mentary science. 


Rollo's  Travels 


The  writer  enjoyed  reading,  this  little  book  as 
much  as  any  of  the  first  ten  of  the  Roilo  Books. 

Rollo  and  Mr.  Holiday  make  many  preparations  for 
a trip  and  finally  go  on  their  way.  The  methods  of 

travel  they  employ boat,  stagecoach,  and  cart 

are  quite  typical  of  their  day.  One  sees  a fine 
picture  of  the  interior  of  a boat  in  the  1340's. 

The  story  told  Rollo  by  his  father  during  a storm 
at  sea  is  much  like  most  of  the  brief  episodical 
stories  Tacob  Abbott  inserts  in  his  other  books.  Rollo 
learns  many  facts  about  the  operation  of  a boat.  Ke  had 
previously  been  very  interested  in  the  travel  by  stage- 
coa  ch. 

The  question  of  honesty  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Holiday 
and  Rollo  as  they  hear  two  different  people  evade 
sneaking  the  exact  truth,  thinking  only  of  personal 
profit  in  a business  deal. 

The  last  incident,  in  which  Rollo  is  left  alone  as 
his  father  goes  to  secure  someone  to  helo  repair  the 
bro^n  wagon,  is  well  done. 

Rollo's  Correspondence 

Beca.use  he  lacks  something  to  do  while  recovering 
from  an  illness,  Rollo  is  encouraged  by  his  father 
and  mother  to  write  letters.  At  first  his  attempts 
are  rather  poor  examples  of  corresoondence , but  after 
a time  he  becomes  quite  proficient  in  letter  writing. 

It  was  his  habit  to  correspond  with  members  of  his  own 
household  by  letter. 

3y  writing  letters  Rollo  tells  Lucy  stories.  He  even 
tells  his  father  about  a work  project  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  concerning  water.  His  father  writes  to  him 
about  the  major  princioles  involved  in  hydraulics. 

Tven  with  all  of  his  correspondence  to  keep  him  busy, 
Rollo  takes  time  off  to  go  skating.  In  the  last  chapter, 
he  received  a letter  from  his  father  with  advice  on  how 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  how  to  be  a true  gentleman. 

(One  feels  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jacob  Abbott  through 
this  letter) . 
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Hollo's  Philosophy  (Water) 


The  casting  of  an  intellectual  character  through  a 
number  of  discussions  on  the  scientific  applications  to 
which  water  may  be  out  has  been  spread  over  a varied 
group  of  material.  Water  and  how  it  may  be  used  is  here 
rather  completely  covered. 

The  general  appearance  of  water  in  its  native  state 
and  as  it  is  used  with  evaporation  is  described.  Water 
as  it  is  being  held  by  a dam  is  reviewed.  Hydraulics, 
and  the  measure  of  pressure  of  water,  is  discussed.  How 
man  spans  water  by  the  means  of  a bridge  is  of  some 
importance  in  the  group  of  discussions.  How  man  should 
use  his  rowers  'with  the  use  of  water  is  capably  explained. 

All  of  the  above  scientific  lectures  are  ^iven  in  an 
everyday  manner,  with  much  application  to  the  use  of  each 
in  everyday  living.  The  simpleness  of  each  explanation 
could  easily  be  expanded  into  a much  broader  lecture  oy 
a mature  reader. 


Hollo's  Philosophy  (Air) 


Hollo  becomes  very  much  interested  in  flying,  leginning 
with  the  common  umbrella  as  a means  of  transportation, 
the  movements  of  air,  including  ordinary  winds  and  breezes, 
are  expla ined  in  detail  by  his  learned  father.  As  the  boy 
asks  many  more  questions  about  general  air  conditions, 
he  learns  about  the  power  found  in  air  pressure.  Weather, 
as  it  affects  him  daily  is  discussed,  in  connection  with 
the  air  pressure. 

Hollo  and  his  father  enter  upon  several  discussions 
of  a philosophical  nature.  They  express  numerous  opinions 
about  the  possibility  of  ballooning.  A modern  reader 
would  be  somewhat  amused  at  their  comments. 

The  use  of  air  in  the  burning  of  materials  is  emphasized. 
The  subjects  under  discussion  ends  up  once  on  a detailed 
study  of  gravitation.  Mr.  Holiday  gives  a number  of  ex- 
amples of  utilizing  air  at  rest  and  air  in  motion. 
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Hollo's  Philosophy  (Fire) 

Mr.  Holiday,  Rollo's  father,  takes  the  you ng  lad 
into  the  scientific  world  of  thought  and  shows  by 
illustration,  demons tration  and  experimentation,  how 
fire  may  be  used  to  aid  man,  and  also  how  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  be  offensive  in  its  application  when  it  gets 
out  of  hand. 

Hollo  learns  about  slow  combustion.  .Jonas  explains 
away  questions  Hollo  asks  about  charcoal.  The  chapter 
on  lamp-lighting  is  of  interest  to  a reader  of  today. 

It  shows  the  dependence  of  oeople  of  the  1340 's  on 
fire  for  the  source  of  light  in  many  cases,  such  as 
candles,  etc. 

In  the  process  of  trying  to  make  charcoal.  Hollo 
learns  that  there  is  a difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  He  attemots  to  work  on  a project  with  gun- 
powder. 

Mr.  Holiday  gives  Hollo  a lecture  on  radiation  and 
conduction.  The  book  ends  with  Hollo  having  the  opoor- 
tunity  of  watching  men  combat  a fire  in  a city;  soon 
after,  he  witnesses  a fire  being  fought  in  the  woods. 

Rollo's  Philosoohy  (Sky) 

In  this  last  of  the  fourteen  books  of  the  Hollo  Books, 
Hollo  is  fascinated  as  he  learns  many  scientific  facts 
and  theories  about  the  sky.  His  father's  explanations 
of  ootical  illusions  and  apparent  magnitude  interest 
him.  He  learns  many  facts  about  clouds  and  how  the  rain- 
bow is  created.  In  co  inection  with  this  Miss  Mary,  Rollo's 
former  teacher,  tells  about  the  dew-drop.  3y  means  of 
simple  experiments  at  home,  Rollo's  father,  Mr.  Holiday, 
demonstrates  and  exolains  the  poles  of  revolution. 

Tonas  and  Hollo  have  a discussion  on  duty  and  how  it 
affects  one's  relationships  with  others.  This  sharing  of 
opinions  is  followed  by  conversation  about  the  stars.  The 
Great  Bear  and  Orion  occupy  their  attention  parti cula rly . 
The  oopular  explanation  of  some  of  the  stars  is  explained 
with  their  names.  Hollo  is  quite  interested  in  Sirius. 

While  on  a steamboat  trio  with  his  father  at  night, 

Hollo  has  an  occasion  to  learn  about  parallax.  This  is 
explained  on  an  easy  level  so  that  the  boy  will  understand. 
The  book  ends  with  a brief  lecture  by  Mr.  Holiday  on  the 
aurora  borealis. 
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ROLLO' S TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Rollo  On  The  Atlantic 


In  this  first  book  in  the  group  called  Rollo 1 s 
Tour  Of  Europe,  Rollo  makes  his  preparations  to  leave 
America.  After  securing  all  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  an  ocean  voyage  and  an  extended  visit  to  "The 
Continent",  his  party  takes  passage  on  an  ocean  vessel. 

The  departure  is  described  in  detail. 

While  they  are  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Rollo 
learns  all  that  he  can  about  the  way  in  which  a ship 
operates.  He  inquires  carefully  about  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  people  aboard  ship.  The  deck  activities 
particularly  intrigue  him,  as  he  watches  people  in  their 
daily  routine  of  work. 

A.  storm  at  sea  makes  Rollo 's  ocean  experience  com- 
plete. The  ship  is  subjected  to  a severe  struggle  for 
survival,  but  everything  turns  out  for  the  best.  The 
clear  picture  of  the  hardships  encountered  at  sea  is 
very  interesting  reading.  Finally,  the  story  is  logj cally 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
their  European  destination.  They  had  safely  crossed 
the  great  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Rollo  In  London 

Rollo  visits  the  great  city  of  London,  where  his 
Uncle  George  takes  him  on  a tour  of  the  many  historic 
sights.  He  learns  many  interesting  facts  about  the 
development  of  various  parts  of  the  city  as  he  views 
London  Bridge,  the  Thames  River,  Westminster  Abbey, 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  other  equally  famous  places. 

Various  descriptions  of  rather  commonplace  activities, 
such  as  the  boating  on  the  river,  eating  breakfast 
in  an  English  lodging  house,  or  watching  the  emigrants 
near  the  docks,  offer  considerable  entertainment.  A 
visit  to  the  Poet's  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey  leaves 
one  with  a detailed  plan  in  mind  of  how  this  place 
should  look.  The  passage  of  Victoria  Regina  (Queen  Victoria'' 
in  a carriage,  leads  the  conversation  into  a lecture  in 
which  the  British  way  of  life  is  contrasted  with  the  Ameri- 
can, with  the  favor  in  the  balance  of  the  American  system. 

Rollo  learns  how  to  calculate  in  money  matters,  as  he 
borrows  from  Uncle  George.  He  also  proves  himself  a good 
inaar.  as  he  adopts  a philosophic  attitude  toward  the  loss 
of  his  pocketbook. 
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Rollo  In  Scotland 


As  he  travels  Into  Scotland,  Rollo  learns  much  about 
the  districts  into  which  the  land  is  divided.  G-eographic 
description  of  the  territory  visited  is  obvious  as  he 
visits  in  (Glasgow,  sails  dm  the  Clyde  River,  and  then 
enters  the  highlands.  A stay  over  night  at  Rowerdennan 
Inn  is  the  means  by  which  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
local  Scottish  customs.  A visit  to  Loch  Leven  precedes 
his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  place  he  is  pleased  to 
see  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  As  he  sees  the  apartments 
once  occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  he  is  treated  to  an  elabo- 
rate verbal  feast  by  his  companion,  concerning  Mary's 
many  affairs.  A trip  to  Edinburgh  Castle  is  an  exciting 
event,  which  occupies  some  little  time  in  Rollo' 8 tour. 
The  meeting  with  the  Scotch  people,  the  traveling  from 
one  place  to  another,  aid  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  Rollo  and  Uncle  George  find  themselves  as  they 

locate  at  places  to  stay  overnight all  consumes  much 

of  the  reader's  attention  and  time  as  he  mentally  travels 
from  one  part  of  Scotland  to  another. 


Rollo  In  Paris 


While  still  in  England  the  many  arrangements  concerning 
the  trip  are  made.  Finally  passage  is  taken  across  the 
English  Channel,  where  the  current  mode  of  night  travel 
on  board  ship  is  described.  After  Rollo  lands  in  France, 
the  journey  to  Paris  is  begun  through  the  French  country- 
side, which  trip  is  terminated  by  settling  down  in  Faris 
for  the  projected  wait.  Then  follow  days  of  glorious  tour- 
ing into  all  parts  of  the  city:  to  the  Carden  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  adventure  befalls  Rollo;  to  Napoleon's 
Triumphal  Arch;  to  the  Hippodrome,  where  Rollo  sees  arena 
acts  in  action.  Among  the  many  excursions  along  the  "Boule- 
vards", Rollo  includes  a trip  to  the  Louvre,  in  which 
place  he  sees  with  much  delight  the  famous  paintings.  A 
chance  acquaintanceship  with  a little  Spanish  boy,  named 
Carlos,  makes  it  possible  for  Rollo  to  be  accompanied 
on  an  omnibus  trip  to  "The  Carden  of  Plants",  a botanical 
garden.  Watching  French  coffee  being  prepared  is  a fasci- 
nating occupation  to  an  American  boy.  The  beautiful  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  is  Rollo 's  last  large  sight-seeing  object 
in  Paris. 
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Rollo  In  Switzerland 


The  experience  of  crossing  the  Swiss  frontier  by 
coach  is  of  much  pleasure  to  Rollo.  As  he  observes 
the  landscape  of  Switzerland,  he  notices  the  features 
peculiar  to  it,  such  as  its  lakes  and  mountains.  A ride 
to  Berne  and  a subsequent  visit  in  that  city  is  enjoyed 
by  Rollo.  He  hears  much  about  Swiss  history  and  traditions. 

The  reader  is  given  a detailed  description  of  a diligence 
and  of  travel  in  the  various  compartments  of  such  a vehicle. 
A trio  to  Interlachen,  where  an  over-night  stop  is  made, 
is  followed  by  a continuance  of  the  journey  to  Lauter- 
brunnen.  Local  ooints  of  the  countryside  are  pointed  out 
to  Rollo  who  is  curious  about  everything.  After  a long 
trip  the  party  arrives  at  the  olace  where  the  T.fengren  Alp 
is  located.  To  the  young  traveler  this  presents  a scene 
of  considerable  grandeur.  At  this  point,  the  reader  is 
given  a detailed  description  of  glaciers  in  general,  which 
is  introduced  by  Rollo' s interest  and  questions  aoout  the 
glacier  he  is  observing.  How  Switzerland  differs  from 
other  countries  is  made  aoparent  through  his  questions 
and  the  answers  he  receives. 


Rollo  In  geneva 


As  Rollo  anticipates  his  visit  to  Geneva,  he  learns 
much  about  its  fame. 

He  is  interested  in  Swiss  history  as  he  rides  toward 
his  destination  and,  before  he  arrives  at  his  hotel, 
he  has  learned  much.  A ride  in  the  environs  of  G-eneva 
and  then  an  observation  of  the  junction  of  the  Arve 
offer  unusual  spectacles  for  his  enjoyment.  The  inspir- 
ing beauty  of  Mont  Blanc  is  described  with  geographic 
details  being  observed.  An  excursion  on  the  lake  prefaces 
a visit  to  the  Castle  of  Chi lion.  A tour  of  this  much 
discussed  olace  takes  him  even  to  the  famous  dungeons, 
where  the  reader  is  given  an  exact  nicture  of  what  is 
found  there.  Historical  data  is  included  here,  not  always 
in  a casual  manner.  A walk  to  Aigle  concludes  Rollo' s 
visit  as  he  notices  typical  landscape  features.  He  makes 
keen  observations  on  what  he  sees,  as  he  compares  G-eneva  with 
other  parts  of  Switzerland  he  has  visited. 
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Rollo  Cn  The  Rhine 


To  travel  down  the  beautiful  Rhine  River  valley 
was  one  of  Rollo' s great  desires.  As  he  approached 
the  famous  city  of  Cologne,  he  knew  he  was  realizing 
this  aspiration.  While  in  Cologne,  he  had  an  oooortu- 
nlty  to  see  glorious  historical  sites,  and  to  particu- 
larly admire  the  world  famous  Cologne  Cathedral.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  intricate  beauties  of  this 
gorgeous  structure  is  presented  to  the  reader. 

After  more  tra-vel  on  the  river,  Rollo  is  given  the 
chance  to  see  the  famous  "Roland's  Tower".  Fis  many 
questions  are  answered,  as  he  inquires  about  the  many 
details  of  the  story  of  the  tower.  A Sabbath  day  on 
the  Rhine  is  described  with  the  various  activities 
of  the  day  being  shown.  Rollo 's  religious  education 
is  here  demonstrated  as  he  is  properly  reverent  for 
the  occasion.  He  takes  the  opportunity  to  write  a long 
detailed  letter  to  his  young  friend  Tenny,  in  which 
he  pictures  some  of  the  many  wonderful  things  he  had 
seen.  He  writes  with  much  expression  of  his  many  im- 
pressions of  the  Rhine  River  valley. 

Rollo  In  Holland 


Rotterdam  is  the  first  of  the  places  which  Rollo 
visits  in  Holland.  He  walks  aroun'-1  enjoying  all  of 
the  sights.  In  like  manner,  he  journeys  to  The  Hague 
and  is  told  the  usual  things  told  tourists  in  this 
unusual  country.  He  sees  "The  Great  Canal"  and  wonders 
how  and  why  the  Dutch  people  use  canals.  Explanations 
are  given.  While  on  a visit  to  a dairy  village,  Rollo 
is  much  impressed  by  the  neatness  of  the  stables.  This 
leads  to  the  historical  and  economical  reasons  for  the 
wavs  in  which  many  of  the  people  of  Holland  make  a living. 
The  reasons  why  the  dikes  are  used  in  Holland  is  discussed 
with  Rollo.  He  gains  knowledge  of  the  physical  surface 
of  land  and  how  it  affects  people  and  their  everyday  work. 
The  familiar  Dutch  wooden  shoes  are  described  in  several 
places,  to  give  the  distinctive  atmosphere  of  Holland. 

Mr.  George  writes  a long  letter  in  which  he  describes 
many  of  the  interesting  scenes  he  and  Rollo  are  observing. 
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Hollo  In  Naples 


The  situation  of  Naples,  with  the  glorious  scenery 
to  be  seen,  is  of  much  interest  to  Hollo.  The  surrounding 
countryside  is  discussed  both  for  its  geographic  features 
and  its  historical  background,  dating  from  the  Roman  period. 
A visit  to  Fompeii,  where  its  ruins  are  witnessed,  interests 
the  active  curiosity  of  Hollo's  inquisitive  mind.  After 
seeincr  the  museum  filled  with  articles  from  homes  of  the 
buried  city,  an  excursion  is  planned,  which  materializes 
in  Hollo  ascending  Mount  Vesuvius  a id  enjoying  a view  of 
the  crater  of  the  volcano.  Historical  data  is  here  intro- 
duced. The  Orange  gardens  are  an  object  of  attention  of 
the  admiring  party.  An  Italian  local  color  scene  held 
much  interest  to  Hollo;  he  observes  a "calash",  that  is, 
a carriage  full  of  many  people  drawn  by  one  single  horse, 
the  explanation  being  that  the  roads  near  Naples  are  level 
and  hard,  demanding  little  pulling  power  on  the  part  of 
the  animal.  Scenes  like  this  intrigue  American  born  Rollo. 


Hollo  In  Home 


Hollo  concludes  his  "Tour  of  Europe"  by  a visit  to  Rome. 

On  the  way  to  the  city,  he  experiences  many  new  things, 
as  he  travels  in  a diligence,  as  he  has  to  purchase  Italian 
goods,  as  he  stays  at  various  hotels,  and  as  he  converses 
with  the  natives  of  the  country. 

While  in  the  city.  Hollo  and  his  young  friend,  Charles, 
take  trips  in  order  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
local  historical  lore.  Once  they  are  lost  but  find  their 
hotel  by  keeping  their  wits  about  them.  Uncle  G-eorge  takes 
his  young  nephew  on  a trip  to  the  Coliseum,  at  which  place 
they  learn  much  about  its  past  glory.  La. ter  they  have  an 
occasion  to  witness  the  famous  statue  of  "The  Gladiator" 
and  they  then  discuss  its  story. 

Homan  history  is  discussed  as  they  view  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  A visit  to  the  art  galleries  in  The  Vatican  at  night 
by  torch-light  was  the  high  point  of  Hollo's  visit  to  Rome. 

(With  this  book,  the  group  of  books,  ten  in  number, 
entitled  "Hollo's  Tour  in  Europe",  is  brought  to  a finish). 
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